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And Still the Waters Run 


A Photographic Portfolio of Five Oklahoma Lakes 


North by Northwest: The Plains & The Panhandle 

i Gustos de la Cocinah Mexican Cuisine 



The Guardian Tops the Capitol Dome 








ART - For over 25 years the Arts for All 
Festival has been Southwest Oklahoma’s 
largest and most popular cultural event 
Plan to visit for a weekend of art, 
entertainment and tantalizing food. 

May 10, II & 12,2002 

For more information: 

(580)248-5384 I www.lawtonafa.org 
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For more information, contact 

Lswyok Fel t SOI Chamber of Commerce 
629 SW C Avenue • Lawton, OK 73501 
580/355-3541 • 800/872-4540 • www 





TO NATURE - Broaden your 
appreciation of nature with a wildlife 
or nature tour through the beautiful, 
unspoiled territory of the Wichita 
Mountain Wildlife Refuge. 

May - In Search of Waterfall Tours 
Wildflower Walk 
June - Wildlife Tours 

Stars Over the Wichita’s Tours 

Reservations required for all tours. For spe- 
cific tour information and to make reserva- 
tions please call the Refuge Headquarters at 

( 580 ) 429 - 3222 . 


LAKES - 

Located 14 miles I 
north of Lawton, 

Lake Ellsworth (left) 
is known as one of 
Oklahoma’s premier 
fishing spots. If fine 
fishing and out-of- 
the- way camping are 
on your agenda, be 
sure to visit Lake 
Ellsworth. 

Lake Elmer Thomas 
Recreational Area (above right) 
rests at the foot of Mount 
Scott, northwest of Lawton. By 
day or by night, you can find 
family fun amidst the natural 
scenic 


beauty of LETRA. 

1 0 miles northwest of Lawton, Lake Lawtonka (inset) offers a 
variety of fun-in-the-sun activities.Whether you’re looking to 
ski, jet-ski, wet-bike, or sail-board, you can find your adventure 
at Lake Lawtonka. 



Amtrak® offers Daily Service throughout 
Oklahoma and to over 500 other Destinations. 


The Amtrak Heartland Flyer is your ticket to fun, with daily departures to Oklahoma City, Norman, Ardmore, Purcell and 
Pauls Valley. Plus, convenient connections to other great destinations like Dallas, San Antonio, Austin, and Tucson. 
Big, comfortable reclining seats, picturesque views, and plenty of room to mix and mingle. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Click on www.amtrak.com, call your travel agent or 1-800-USA-RAIL. 


^AMTRAK 


www. amtrak.com 
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Transplanted Norman native 
Chad Love now lives in the expansive 
spaces o f n o r t h wes te r n Oklahoma, 
the setting for his Oklahoma Today 
debut, ‘"North by Northwest* 

(page 39). “When my wife got the 
chance to reach school in her 
hometown of Woodward," Love 
says, “I jumped at the chance to 
experience life in the wide-open 
western Oklahoma prairie/’ 

A confessed “absolute shutterbug,” 

Love enjoys photographing the 
northwestern section of the state, 

“partly due to the spare, subtle 
beauty of the landscape. Most people 
think it’s flat and featureless, but in 
reality, the plains are an ever-changing palette of light and space. You never run out of 
things to photograph/ 1 

A former columnist for the Norman Transcript, these days Love freelances for several 
publications, including Outdoor Oklahoma, Sports Afield, and Pointing Dog Journal 
Love and his wife, Jo Lynn, have a fifteen- month-old son, Bray den. 



Accountant Lisa Breckenridge has been 
with Oklahoma Today fifteen years, initially 
serving as secretary to the editor. Today, her 
responsibilities include budget manage- 
ment and purchasing. “The magazine is 
more than a job,* Breckenridge says. “I feel 
like I’m part of a family. We all work great 
together, and everyone takes pride in doing 
their best job to put out a superior prod- 
uct/’ Breckenridge enjoys gardening, 
reading, needlework, and helping Volun- 
teers for Animal Welfare, an adoption 
service for homeless animals. She and her 
husband live east of Edmond with several 
dogs, cats, and rabbits and, says 
Breckenridge, “whatever else comes along.” 


From the rime M.J. Van Deventer first learned 
to write, she has enjoyed holding a fine fountain 
pen in her hand. Today, her two favorites are a 
utilitarian Pentel fine point, and, she says, “For 
special occasions, especially writing proper thank 
you notes, I adore my Montblanc, a gift l received 
for high school graduation in 1 958/’ Van 
Deventer was thus a natural to write this issue’s 
“The End: Power of the Pen.” Van Deventer, 
edi tor of Persimmon Hill magazine and director of 
publications for the National Cowboy & 

Western Heritage Museum, is also an adjunct 
journalism lecturer at the University of Central 
Oklahoma in Edmond, 
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"Because of them, I’ltl here today.” 



A 

ago, Chris one was 
in a serious car 
accident. She 
suffered severe 
injuries throughout her body and 
needed help fast. 

So, she was rushed to the 
Tr a u m a O n e Center at 
OU MEDICAL CENTER, home 
to the only Level One Trauma Team 
in Oklahoma City 


At OU MEDICAL CENTER, 
specialists use the latest advances 
in trauma medicine and technology 
to save more lives every day. 

Today, Christine is alive and college 
bound thanks to the exceptional 
team of physicians and nurses at 
OU MEDICAL CENTER. 

To find a doctor affiliated with 
OU MEDICAL CENTER, call 
271-5000 or log on at 


w w w. ou in ed c e n te r. c om, w h e n 
your health really matters. 



1f whenyour health really matters." 


D, MEDICAL 
xl CENTER 


Minnies from downtown, Bricktown & any part of town 
Just cast of T^ih & Lincoln s >200 Evcmi DmcOKC.OK - :,’i r .4 

www.01unedcenter.com 


The right team when your health really matters. 

few months 



HCA Health Services of Oklahoma, Inc. Id.b a, OU MEDICAL CENTER) is not part of nor operated by. the University of Oklahoma 




"Some painters transform the sun with a yellow spot; others transform o yellow spot into the sun." 

—Pablo Picosso 


Editor's Letter 


A TOUCHING MOMENT 

Norma lly, I wouldn’l reveal my most 
embarrassing moment to more than 
1 00,000 readers, but hopefully you can 
learn from my gross faux pas. When I 
was nineteen, I visited a boyfriend 
whom I was crazy about in New York 
City, He took me all over the city, 
including the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, my first reai museum experience. 

Overwhelmed by the magnitude 
and beauty of the art, I felt instinctively 
compelled to touch one of the large 
paintings and its frame. Seconds later, 
on army of security guards descended 
on me with scolding words and hostile 
glares. All of this in front of someone I 
was trying desperately to impress, I still 
cringe thinking about it. Lesson here: 
Don't touch the art. 


FEAST FOR THE EYES 




CityMuwum 


Everyone in Paris is beautiful, fashionable, and thin. The women need only wear faint 
traces ofsheer makeup, and the men sport great-looking coifs, short or long. When there, 
buy perfume, lingerie* and art. Of course, art, 

1 recently returned from a five-day, midwinter jaunr to Paris with my mother, an old 
friend from high school, and her stepmother. My first trip to the City of Lights was 
naturally spent in many stores along the Champs Elysees and the mall-on -steroids Gallerie 
Lafayette in the Opera Disrrict* But ir was equally spent in the buildings Paris is perhaps 
best known for: the Louvre, the Musee D Orsay (mv favorite), the Centre George 
Pompidou. We saw Venus de Milo> Da Vinci's Mona Lisa (curious smile, a tad disappoint- 
ing), a Van Gogh self-portrait, Degas’ drawings and sculptures, Andreas Gursky’s consum- 
er] st photographs, and on and on. 

The line to get in die D’ Orsay on an average, late Sunday afternoon was nearly an hour long. 
Parisians and tourists alike excitedly awaited an afternoon amid die an. Tourism, if you will, was 
ever present at the dreariest time of the year. What did this tell me? That people the world over 
are hungry for the life force of beautiful artwork. 

In America, we have the Museum of Modern Art, the Guggenheim, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, the Legion of Honor in San Francisco, the Denver An Museum, the Art 
Institute ofChicago Museum, the Los Angeles County Museum of Art, the Getty, Add to 
that list the Oklahoma City Museum of Art. 

Oklahoma has arrived with this museum, which officially opened over the Saint Patrick s 
L>ay weekend. With G tier ease, Philbrook, and the National Cowboy & Western Heritage 
Museum nicely rounding out western and Native American rhemes, Oklahoma can now 
genuinely claim a museum of international quality, both in design and collection. 

Press coverage has been significant, so FH overlook the oft- repeated details here, save a few. 

A capital campaign of $40 million spearheaded by the indomitable Carolyn Hill, the 
museum's executive director, brought this cultural masterpiece to life; the 
1 1 0, 000-square-foot Indiana limestone building was masterminded by Allen 
Brown Architects, a previously small Oklahoma City firm now coming to terms 
with its emerging celebrity; the flagship artwork— a fifty-five-foot, anemone- 
like glass tower by Seattle artist Dale Chihulv — is an exquisite and loving 
tribute to museum founder Eleanor Blake Kirkpatrick, 

During the museum s opening weekend, more than 9,500 people passed 
through the doors. (This morning, with a cup of strong French roast coffee and 
a fluffy croissant, 1 proudly became the Museum Cafe’s first-ever paying 
customer.) The Museum Store — perfectly appointed with gift cards, gorgeous 
coffee-table books, jewelry* and desk accessories— accommodated a little over 
10,000 customers. 

As we can see, Oklahomans, already art rich, are hungry for more. The 
Oklahoma City Museum of Art, a shining purveyor of art for centuries to 
come, fuels this most fundamental desire. 


Lx mccune@ OKLAHOMA 

To d ay.com 
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Chickasaw 

Nation 


One exciting place for 
Exotic Animal Parks • Unique Shopping 
Beautiful Hills and Rivers • Native American 
Culture * History • Recreation • Gaming 
Chickasaw Annual Meeting and Festival 

Chickasaw Nation Tourism 
^gjgS 1 - 800 - 593-3356 

c- www. chickasaw. net 


*imnf 


September 28 - October 6 • Tishomingo, Oklahoma 


Arts & Crafts Booths • Country Artist Concert 
Cultural Demonstrations • Cultural Scout Night • Cultural Tours 
Kids Fun Park • Jr. Olympics • Princess Pageant • Traditional Food Tasting • 5K Run 
Baseball, Basketball, Golf, Horseshoes, Softball & Volleyball Tournaments 

FUN FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 




"To compose a letter is to become better conscious of ourselves, \ 

— Pedro Salinas 
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AH in the Family 

My wife and I read “Bloodlines” in die 
March/Aprii2002 issue of Oklahoma Today 
with great interest. My aunt, Elite Bledsoe 
Allison, was the wife of Do Tom Allison, 
brother of Dr. John Starr Allison, 

Dr. Tom Allison (Uncle Doc to me) 
practiced many years in Tahlequah, 
where he and his wife EUie took in her 
niece, Hazel Frances Henry — my mother, 
orphaned at age five — and raised her as 
their own until she graduated from 
Northeast Normal School in 1915, when 
she became a schoolteacher. 

As I grew up, Dr, Tom lived and prac- 
ticed in Sand Springs, and I visited their 
home many times. Not only did he and 
Elite raise Mother; in later years, they cared 
for Aunt Elite's mother, Elizabeth Bledsoe, 
and Ellie s sister, Bonnie Hamm, until their 
deaths. Dr. Tom and Aum Elite had no 
children of their own. 

Incidentally, my daughter, Dr. LuAnn 
Woods Bowen, owns and operates a family 
practice clinic in Ada. My nephew, Dr. R. 
John Woods, is a surgeon who practices at 
Presbyterian Hospital in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, Thank you for your nice ar- 
ticle about bloodlines. It brought back 
many memories. 

My wife and I are longtime and avid 
readers of Oklahoma Today. Keep up the 
good work, 

Jock L. Woods 

TULSA 

When I received your March/April 
2002 issue, I immediately turned to the ar- 
ticle “Frontier Medicine, because my 
great-grandfather. Dr* John Eugene 
S tins on , p ract iced med i c i n e i n Ch i c kash a , 
LT. 1 am Fortunate to have one of his led- 
gers that is over one hundred years old. For 
those who could not pay in cash, he ex- 
changed his services for fresh fish, live 
chickens, lard, bales of hay, and repairs on 


his buggy. He made more than fifteen 
house calls during a month for some of his 
patients, charging from $1 to 52,50 per 
visit. I think he was one of the good guys, 

I would love to hear from anyone who 
might have information about him, and 1 
would be pleased to share information from 
his ledger with others. 1 do nor know if this 
ledger has any value or not* If so, Pd also like 
to hear from any library or museum inter- 
ested in a donation, 

Jerry Eugene Stinson 
WOODINVEU.E, WASHINGTON 

We Didn't Know 

I am writing in reference to the March/ 
April 2002 issue article entitled “The 
Nexus' and the statement that the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Health Sciences Center 
includes “Oklahoma’s only four-year 
medical school," 

The brief mention of Oklahoma State 
University College of Osteopathic Medi- 
cine under Tulsa Metro Medical Educa- 
tion offered little information and could he 
misleading. The 2002 edition of LLS. 
News & World Report's best graduate 
schools included the OSU College of Os- 
teo pa thic M ed i c i n e as one o I r he to p pri- 
mary care schools in America, with rank- 
ing on the same level as Baylor College of 
Medicine, Washington University in St. 
Louis, and Yale University. 

My apology if this information was of- 
fered in your health -related issue and 1 
failed to see it. If It was not, it seems OSU- 
COM deserves more recognition. 

JJgt Hamilton 

BROKEN ARROW 

While QU's medical school is the ordy pro- 
gram in the state offering Doctor of Medi- 
cine degrees, indeed \ you are right: Due to 
space constraints, we did not elaborate on 
OS U s quality osteopathic p rogra m , Thd n k 
you for addressing it here , 



Stand Corrected 

1 enjoyed the March/April 2002 issue. 
The story about the OMRF was very good 
(“The Doctrine of Curiosity' 5 ), There is one 
correction I would like to make. You wrote 
that my father was a Lawton native. I have 
lived in Lawton since 1951, but my father, 
Hugh Sr,, never lived there. He is from 
Neosho, Missouri, and Oklahoma City* 

Hugh Payne Jr. 

LAWTON 


Sight for Sore Eyes 

Love your magazine* However, your 
Events Guide (one of my favorite sections) is 
printed in such pale print that my old eyes — 
even with my magnifying glass — can barely 
make it out. It would be wonderful if that 
section could be in a little bit larger print, hut 
most of all, if possible, please make it darker. 
1 don’t want to miss a thing. 

R.E Kern 

TULSA 


With this issue, we have increased the 
"weight " of the Events Guide font We hope 
readers will consider it an improvement. 

A Modern Master? 

The magazine is outstanding and just an- 
other perk fora native Oklahoman like my- 
self. Just terrific! Like Michael Hardeman's 
photographic presentation in the first issue 
of this year (“Shades of Splendor* 5 )* 

Is it just my midlife eyes, or does the 
photo on page 35 (“Over Time”) have 
something of a Van Gogh look? If it is sim- 
ply my imagination, I'll just continue to 
enjoy the illusion, 

Nell Newcomb 

OKLAHOMA CITY 
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Not Enough Native American 

I enjoy each issue of your magazine. 
However, [ used to especially look forward 
to the Native American issues. You an- 
nounced last year that you were not going 
to publish the special Indian issue, but that 
you would have Indian-oriented articles 
year-round. I haven’t noticed any such ar- 
ticles in a while. As I say, I enjoy most of 
the articles you publish, but I especially 
miss the Indian ones. 

Thomas Allen Bruce 

MARIETTA, GEORGIA 


Readers responded en masse to the 
March/ April 2002 'Where Are You 1 contest, 
but only one reader, Kathy Alexander of 
Bartlesville,, got it right. The correct location? 
Osage Hills State Park near Pawhuska. 

Enough Native American 

We have subscribed to Oklahoma Today 
for many years. We enjoy it so much, and 
it has helped keep us in touch. We think 
Oklahoma Today is a fine publication with 
the exception of the Native American con- 
tent, which we believe is excessive. This is 
not to say we arc unaware of our Indian 
heritage or have a problem with it s but we 
do wonder why the state magazine and li- 
cense plate give it such high priority. 

Barbara Owens 

OKLAHOMA CITY 


Thanks Set in Stone 

Boy, what great coverage! We have re- 
ally enjoyed the comments we have heard 
on page 18 (“Stone Age, ” January/Febru- 
ary 2002), Thank you. Your circulation 
count should have skyrocketed, as I 
cleaned out the local stands, and your 
coverage should have expanded, as we 
have sent some east, west, north, and 
south. Seriously, it was fun. 

Chet Reyckert 

SKIATOOK 

In Memory 

Thank y o u so m u c h fo r re m e m b e ri n g 
our daughter Kimberly Fuller in your Year 
in Photographs 2001 issue {“Into Thar 
Good Night’"). Everyone I showed it to 
was impressed with your craftsmanship. 

Thanks for a job well done. 

David and Sandra Fuller 

YUKON 


Layout Shouts 

Massive kudos on the look of your maga- 
zine. It has always had a gorgeous layout and 
pics, and the new cover look continues that. 
You produce a truly beautiful magazine. 

Coro Smith 

OKLAHOMA CITY 


Trash It 

The March/April 2002 issue of Okla- 
homa Today arrived in our mail yesterday, 
and it was immediately placed in the trash. 
The February Year in Photographs issue 
was also absolutely worthless — the feature 
was on FEMA! So the director is from 
Oklahoma. A paragraph and a small pic- 
ture would have been more than adequate, 
Oklahoma Today was a beautiful maga- 
zine. We have several past issues that we 
treasure for the stories and photography. 
But the recent issues have been similar to 
a brochure sent out by a commercial enter- 
prise, not a magazine that is intended to 
promote a region or state. 

Ronald L Cauthon 

LAS CRUCES, NEW MEXJCO 


Oklahoma Today welcomes the views of 
readers. Letters are subject to editing and 
must include name, address, and a day 
time phone number. Send letters to: Okla- 
homa Today „ Attn. Editor, P.O, Box 
53384, Oklahoma City, OK 73152 or 
fax to (405) 522-4588. Address elec- 
tronic mail to letters@oklahomatoday.com. 
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WHERE ARE YOU? 

AN OKLAHOMA TODAY CONTEST 

The nostalgic beauty of the place. It's enough to make a 
peacock spread its feathers. One look at this two-story, 
clapboard abode should be all it takes. History was made 
in this very house. And once again, readers, we ask you 
to identity this place and tell us its precise Oklahoma 
location. One more hint: 1879. Send your responses by 
U.S, mail, and we will draw ten names from all correct 
answers received by June 1 . Winners can show off their 
Oklahoma Today T-shirts (seen above) oil over town. Mail 
entries to OJdaboma Today , Attention: "Where Are You?" 
Contest, P.O. Box 53384, Oklahoma City, OK 73152. 
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MARKETPLACE 


POT SHOTS 




Old World style or eclectic funk, Oklahoma's greenhouses and gift shops are 
digging in to the latest trends. Cool pots are red hot. Even better, you won't 
have to empty your pockets to lend a little flair to your front porch, patio, or 
landscape. By Mary Logan Wolf 

► Mama Mia! 

Leonard Krisman and wife Dottie Trizza of Mama 
Trizza’s Pottery Shop know they’ve found an 
African violet pot that is just right. “A lot of people 
arc mystified by African violets. This pot keeps 
them happy,” says Leonard. Created by Tulsa artist 
Nancy Calaway, the self-watering containers 
include a terra cotta holding pot surrounded by a 
fully glazed stoneware receiving pot. Like the rest 
of Mama Trizza’s handcrafted selections, no two 
are exactly alike. $38 to $42. 1448 South Delaware 
in Tulsa. (918) 743-7687 or 
mamatrizzas.com. 


◄ Iron Will 

Line this eighteen-inch wrought-iron basket with 
sheet moss and perch it atop a table or pedestal 
or drop it in a cozy corner of your landscape 
where it can overflow with petunias. It also 
comes in a half-size style, perfect for hanging on a 
wall, fence, or garden gateway. $40 to $60. Oasis 
Garden Center & Gift Shop, 8 1 1 West Sixth 
Avenue in Stillwater, (403) 624-7673. 
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T Mi Casa, 5u Casa 

Mix and match these hand-painted ceramic pots from Patio 
Casa in Marlow, perfect for an assortment of ferns, spring 
flowering bulbs, or trailing ivy. Use them in summer months 
to add lighthearted punch to your porch or patio, but bring 
these delicate glazed babes inside in winter months— they 
aren t cold hardy. Pots come in eight styles and sizes ranging 
from five to eighteen inches, $6 to $30, 
^ North Broadway in Marlow. 


< The Wolfe Man 

Located in the carriage house behind the 
Tulsa Garden Center, the Garden Trowel 
offers the wares of one of the nation s finest 
garden artisans. Based on traditional eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth- century designs, Guy 
Wolfe’s natural day pots are hand finished in 
a unique mixture of white clay, red earth, and 
minerals. Each pot is a numbered original. 
$10.95 to $28,95. 2435 1/2 South Peoria in 
Tulsa. (918) 746-5092. 


► Mock Pats 

Lightweight, Euracast pots 
from Oklahoma City’s TLC 
Florist & Greenhouse prove 
looks are deceiving. These 
popular polyurethane pots 
offer classic looks that 
withstand chipping, cracking, 
fading, and leaking and insulate 
tender roots in frigid temperatures. 

Used indoors or out, these trendy 
containers mimic the look of real 
terra cotta or stone pottery yet are 
ninety percent lighter than the real thing. $24.99 to $1 19.99. 
Two locations in Oklahoma City, (405) 751-0630. 


Cradle of Civilization 

Made by United Design, more 
eclectic tastes w ill go for this 
African gathering pot, rimmed 
with ethnic beads and sprinkled 
with bright-colored tribal figures. 
United Design s Stone Garden 
pieces are sold worldwide to 
specialty gift shops and depart- 
ment stores. 1600 North Main 
in Noble. $99. (405) 872-3468. 


▼ The Stone Age 

United Design in Noble 
offers cold-cast resin contain- 
ers, steppings tones, sculpture, 
wind chimes, birdbaths, and 
garden markers — all specifi- 
cally designed lor outdoor 
use. Containers like this 
eight-inch, hand -pa in ted iris 
pot lend an antique charm to 
the garden. $40. 


A Aggie Charm 

T h i s deco ra t i ve wo od e n b i rd h ou se 
holds a terra cotta pot perfect for 
red geraniums. $34.99. We’ve 
topped it off with a one-of-a-kind 
porous hyper- tufa plant trough 
perfect for low-growing sedum and 
creeping thyme. $30 to $50. Oasis 
Garden Center & Gift Shop. 81 1 
West Sixth Avenue in Stillwater. 
(405) 624-7673. 


Ready, Set, Grow 

THE DOWN AND DIRTY BASICS TO 
GREAT CONTAINER GARDENS 

With the popularity of container gardening, even a savvy 
gardener gets a bit intimidated. Fear not. The art of potting a 
beautiful container is well within your reach. 

First step: Good dirt. Don't build your foundation on shaky 
ground. There are many brands on the shelves, and they are not 
alike. Proven winners are Miracle Gro and Scott's ProGro, 

Pot Perfection: What you decide to use — be it a rusty 
washtub or a bond-thrown pot — should have drain holes in the 
bottom to prevent root rot. If not, create holes with a small 
electric drill or line pot bottoms with ot least one inch of gravel 
or small rocks to serve as a drain basin. 

Plant picks: Oh, the joy. When planting on artful 
arrangement, it helps to know a few design basics. In garden 
lingo, this boils down to three words: trailing, bushy, and tall. 
Sun lovers like sun; shade lovers prefer shade — easy enough. 
Mix and match three to five different plants of varying heights 
and shapes. Experiment with textures; round, full leaves contrast 
nicely with spiky, elongated foliage, feathery with smooth. 

Move the plants around until you're pleased with the look, then 
fill the container wifh potting soil, making sure all roots are well 
covered and plants are snug. Water daily for a few days until 
your plants get established. If you are unsure when to water, use 
the finger test: Insert your finger into the soil about one inch. If the 
soil feels dry, your plants need a drink. 
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If you think Woolaroc 


is just a museum, 
you haven’t seen the 
whole picture. 


Breathtaking paintings, lifelike sculptures, and intricate be ad work are only the beginning at 
Frank Phillips' Woolaroc. Come enjoy a journey through the rich history of the American West 
with a stunning collection of art, freely roaming buffalo, and 

the spirit of the wild west as your guide. Located 12 miles * J 1 U l U r \ ^ ^ 

southwest of Bartlesville on the beautiful ranch of O XrJ\ J 1 J i K ( n O 

Frank Phillips, Woolaroc is a must see. ’ V ^ V ^ 


A LIVING MONUMLNT TOTMI AMf AJCAN Wti l 


Come Relive History . Come Live His Story . 


•88 WOOLAROC * www.wookjfoc.org * Only 12 mites SW of Bartlesville. 45 miles NW ofTuko on Stole Hwy 123 
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JLuramtKn f’fcintinat 
an Musical Tkzvnet' 
Huy 10 - July ZS 


PRICE. TOWER ART / CENTER 

BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 0 SIB-33B-494B 


Country Crockery 


l-88M3^m , 
Route i.eox 8970 
Hurt lovillc, OK 74003' 


psake Cand 


BARTLESVILLE 

OKLAHOMA 

• city of Itytnds • 








June 7-15, 2002 

Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


Solisti New York Orchestra 

18 th Season Featuring: 
Joshua Bell 
Branford Marsalis 
Garrick Ohlsson 
Los Angeles Guitar Quartet 
Paul Neubauer 
Plus 

70 Showcase Events 
918.336.9900 
www. okmozart.com 


1 - 800 - 364-8708 

www.bartlesville.com 


Ransom Wilson, 

Artistic Director 


rjftktstma 

cmlitalk. 


In the wide open spaces of Northeast Oklahoma lies the City of Legends— 
Bartlesville- From oil-barons and movie stars, to thieves 
and outlaws, Bartlesville is rich in history. Today our 
unique past lives on in dramatic architecture, 
priceless art collections and museums, scenic 
prairie life, and world-renowned events. Make your 
way to Bartlesville, where you can still discover the 
sites and sounds that have made us legendary for 
over 100 years. Call today for information , 


city ojtc^cndr - 


Bartlesville Area Convention and Visitors Bureau * 201 SW Keeler 
PQ Box 2366 ■ Bartlesville OK 74005 USA ■ 918-336-8708 


1 - 800 - 922-2118 


Produced in cooperation wilh 
Hie Oklahoma Tourism & 
Recreation Department 





(405) 974-2548 * www.ucok.edu/broadway 
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MOUNT AIM. JOHN ELK 111, WATEHCQLOR, PETE PETERSON; QglLT. DAVID G FITZGERALD AND ASSOCIATES 


"There are days 1 can 


taste the excitement of spring as 1 see the daffodils lumping out of the ground. 

— Rodd Moesel, Oklahoma City gardener 


May Flowers 



The sky's the limit at 
Ihe Omniplex in 
Qklohoma City. The 
Lost Spacecraft: 
Liberty Bell 7 
(Recovered 1 exhibit 
invites youngsters for 
a virtual ride 1 1 8 
miles into space. 
Through June 16, 


In Pawnee,, catch the 
Oklahoma Steam 
and Gos Engine 
Show, which 
features hundreds of 
antique cars and 
1 tractors, exhibits, 

I and five 
P entertainment. 

I Through May 5, 


Grammy winner 
Lucinda Williams, 
named America's 
best songwriter by 
Time magazine last 
year, takes the 
Festival Stage 
tonight during 
Tulsa's Oklahoma 
Blues Festival 


Yesterday, the 
WatercoJor 
Ofciahoma XVI 
exhibit opened at 
the Edmond 
Historical Society. 
Enjoy the art, then 
tuck in to lunch or 
dinner at Cafe 501 
across the street. 


To commemorate 
Notional Tourism 
week, travel to Lone 
Wolf and do the 
tourist thing amid 
the natural beauty of 
Quartz Mountain, 
Jeft, and Quartz 
Mountain Arts and 
Conference Center, 


Celebrate 
Oklahoma's rich 
folklore at Tahle- 
quoh's Cherokee 
Heritage Center 
today, the final day 
of the two-day Turtle 
Island Storytelling 
Festival. 


Spend Saturday in 
Foirview at the 
annual ~ 

Fairview jTltJ 

QlJ:l ' A c 

Festival / : * 7? 


Call your mother 
Better yet, this 
Mather's Day, drive 
her to Tulsa and let 
her enjoy the spring 
splendor at 
Woodward Park. 
What mother could 
resist the Tulsa 
Gorden Center? 


There's a heap of 
talented barbecue 
purveyors in the 
Sooner Stale. Today, 
in honor of Notional 
Barbecue Month, visit 
the original Bad 
Brad's in Pawhuska — 
and have a pile of 
napkins ready, 


Gilcrease Museum's 
Rendezvous 2002— 
opened April 26 — is 
hitting its stride. 

Don't miss new 
works by Cyrus 
Afsary, John Moyers, 
Fred Fellows, and 
Richard Loffler 
Through June 23. 


The Oklahoma 
Special Olympics 
Slate Gomes began 
yesterday In 
Stillwater, Four 
thousand athletes 
compete in ten 
events through 

tomorrow, A I Way 
volunteers needed. 


Real cowboys 
dismount In 
Oklahoma City for 
the Stockyards 
Stampede in ihe 
historic stockyards 
district. Bull riding, 
chili, art, music, 
and more. Through 
tomorrow. 


Architect Bruce Goff 
spent much of his 
career in Oklahoma, 
Study his 1 1 paint- 
ings at Price Tower 
Arts Center in Bartles- 
ville, followed by a 
self-guided driving 
tour of his nine 
buildings in town. 


College softball's 
best square off in 
Oklahoma City this 
week. Check out the 
NCAA Division I 
Women's College 
World Series at Hall 
of Fame Stadium, 
Concludes May 27, 


Combine respect for 
veterans with 
respect for our 
cultural heritage at 
the Vietnam 
Veteran's Celebra- 
tion and Powwow 

at Wichita Tribal 
Pork in Anadarko. 
Through May 26. 


It's the last week of 
Get Caught 
Reading Month. 
Celebrate with a 
visit la your favorite 
independent 
bookseller and o 
purchase of 
whatever reading 
matter entices. M 


Go medieval at 
Muskogee's 
Oklahoma Ren- 
aissance Foire. St's 
time travel with 
jousting, knights, 
and armor for small 
potatoes at Ihe 
Castle of Muskogee 


It's the Iasi week to 
visit the 1 0* 
Birdhouse Exhibit at 
Firehouse Art Center 
in Norman, Every 
other year, artists 
submit avian 
haciendas from 
traditional to far-out. 
Through May 26. 


If you have the day 
off today. Memorial 
Day, remember our 
nation's heroes, then 
head to your favorite 
lake and pull out 
those water skis. 


Olympian Jim Thorpe 
was born today in 
I860 in Prague. 
Oklahoma. Celebrate 
with a trip to his 
birthplace in Prague 
or a weekend trip to 
his home In Yale. 


Take a free tour of 
the Pensacola Dam 
tn Langley The 
world's largest 
multiorch dam, it 
spans 5 r 145 feet, 
has 5 1 arches and 
2 1 spillways, and 
holds the Grand 
Lake waters at bay. 


Enjoy the ride. It's 
the first of three 
days of ridin' and 
ropin' in Enid at the 
Oklahoma High 
School Rodeo 
Association finds. 
At the Chisholm 
Trail Coliseum. 


They're flying high 
this weekend at the 
Biplane Expo in 
Bartlesville- Replicas, 
reslared planes, 
historic aircraft, and 
exhibits will greet 
you ot Frank Phillips 
Field. Through 
tomorrow. 


Take a Sunday 
afternoon stroll 
through the Paseo 
Arts Festival in 
Oklahoma City. 
Soak in the 
ambiance of this 
artists' enclave, 
Through tomorrow 


SATURDAY 


SUNDAY 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDN 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 
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CALENDAR 


When you understand that managing 
your money is more than a part-time job. 



j[ 1 1 Scout wt u si k *v hi ti i i Way 


“UMB" i& a registered service mark of UMB Financial Corporation. 


UMB's Trust & Wealth Management has a team of professionals 
who actively manage your finances to meet your personal goals. 

It’s a mission we take on every day so you can get 
on with the business of living your life. 


405 - 239-5800 


INVESTMENT ADVISORY * SCOUT PORTFOLIO • ROLLOVER INVESTMENT IRAs 


umb.com 


elcome to UMB. 


ILUJSTIWION. UEISA GEIGER GOLF COVftSE. MIKE KLEMME. WILL ROGERS FOLLIES. MIKE BAROLl 


'And what is so rare as a day in June? — James Russell Lowell 


J u n e Wa rmth 



Hit the road the old- 
fashioned way 
Today, National 
Trails Day, face up 
the hiking boots and 
stomp your way 
through one of the 
stole's many 
marked — and 
urn mo rked — trai Is „ 


It's summer Fun for 
kids at Junior Ranger 
Day at Sequoyah 
Stole Pork in 
Wagoner, Today is 
the first of three days 
focusing on ranger- 
ing, conservation, 
and wild fife. 


In honor of the 85 1 h 
anniversary of the 
Pulitzer Prize, read 
House Made of 
Dawn by the 1 969 
winner in the fiction 
category, N. Scott 
Momaday, a 
Kiowa originally 
from Lawton. 


The folks in MadilJ 
ore big into boss 
Tonight, the Sand 
Bass Festival 
includes perfor- 
mances by local 
and notional gospel 
groups. Activities 
run June 3-8. 


Guthrie's Pollord 
Theatre is known 
for its first-class 
productions. Check 
out the military 
mystery and Pulitzer 
Prize-winning play 
A Soldier's Ploy a I 
B p.m. Through 
June 29, 


Red Earth has long 
been one of the 
notion's finest inter- 
tribal festivals. Don't 
miss today's Grand 
Entry. Through June 
9 at i he Cox 
Business Services 
Convention Center 
in Oklahoma City. 


Visit Bartlesville's 
Price Tower today— 
Frank Lloyd 
Wright's birthday — 
ond study the 
architect's lone 
Oklahoma pro j eel 
ond only skyscraper 


Came were once 
driven from Texas to 
Kansas along the 
Chisholm Trail, 
Celebrate Waurika's 
centennial today, Ihe 
second and final 
day of Chisholm 
Trail festivities. 


Freewheel starts 
today. Originating ini 
Snyder and with six 
stops throughout the 
side, the 401 -mile 
bike race concludes 
in South Haven, 
Kansas, on June 15. 


Every Tuesday In 
June, Broken Arrow 
hosts a free concert 
In Central Park, 
Tonight: balfadeer 
Les Gilliom. Bring o 
picnic and a blanket, 
stretch out, and 
enjoy. 6:30 p.m 


Old Glory and the 
Oklahoma flog fly 
proudly throughout 
the state. Find one, 
pur your right hand 
over your hear!, 
then recite the 
pledge aloud or to 
yourself in honor of 

Flog Day. 


Starting tonight ot 
7:30 p.m,, the 
Pawnee Bill Wild 
West Show in 
Pawnee is resurrected 
three Saturday nights 
in a raw, Preshow, 
wander through the 
Pawnee Bill museum 
and mansion. 


A first ever: A publit 
course will host Ihe 
U S Open in New 
York. Be Fore tuning 
in to first-round 
coverage, tee off at 
Ihe challenging 
Chickasaw Points, 
left, near Kingston, 


Celebrale Father's 
Day in high style 
with a trek to 
Aerospace America 
at Will Rogers World 
Airport in Oklahoma 
City on this, the Final 
day of three. 9 a.m.- 


Andy Warhol, 
on y one? At City 
Arts Center in Qklar 
homo City, Hands 
On. Pop Art pro- 
vides inter active 
and educational 
opportunities for kids 
to go retro. Free; 
through August 1 0. 


Imagine □ day where 
indulgent shopping 
brings no shame, Grt 
National Splurge 
Day, contribute to 
the GNP with a 
purchase of who!' 
ever Oklahoma 
product makes you 
feel good . 


Astrological 
aficionados know 
today is Ihe first day 
of Cancer, Celebrate 
the fishy day, and 
the First doy of 
summer, with some 
fresh crab from 
Bod eon Seafood 
Market in Tuba, 


Talk aboul bouncy. 
At the First-ever 
National Invitational 
Gymnastics Meet, 
nearly a thousand 
girls From around 
the country will 
compete a! (he Cox 
Business Services 
Convention Center. 


Take yourself out to 
the ballgame today 
at Driller Stadium in 
Tulsa, where the 
homeboys of summer 
face off against the 
Shreveport Swamp 
Dragons in the first 
of a Four-game 
Serbs. 7:05 p.m. 


Trekkies will 
converge at Tulsa's 
Expo Center For the 
Trek Expo this 
weekend. 


Far a show-sioppin' 
Oklahoma good 
time, attend Lyric 
Theatre's opening- 
night performance 
of the Will Rogers 
Follies at the Civic 
Center, Buy tickets 
early. 8 p,m. 
Through June 29. 


Does sticking your 
arm in cold muck in 
on attempt to catch a 
whiskery fish appeal? 
Then head la Pauls 
Valley for ihe twenly- 
Faur-hour, statewide 
Colfish Noodting 
Tournament. Party 
afterward. 


Some 500 high 
school wrestlers 
from around the 
country grapple Ot 
the Notional Duals 
Wrestling Cham- 
pionship at the 
Chisholm Trail Expo 
Center in Enid. 
Through June 30 


En[oy ihe sweet 
sounds of Blues 
Under the Stars at 
Brookhaven Village, 
the first of many jazz 
in June events in 
Norman. Free; 
through June 30 


Prepare yourself: 
The dog days of 
summer are here 


TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 


S UNDAY 


MONDAY 
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For more information contact 

Website: www.lakeeufaulaassoc.org E-mail: lea@cwis.net 

Phone: 918-689-7751 Fax: 918-689-7793 • 701 S. Main Street, P.O. Box 792, Eufaula, OK 74432 


CORPORATE SPONSOR 

^A R R O W H E A 

Drug and AieohoF Rehabilitation Satrieot 

1 ■ 800' 4 68- 6933 * at Arrowhead Stale Park NC 67, Box 5, Cahadian r OK 74425 



SPONSOR 


East Central Electric - M 

+ 918 - 756-0833 

Touch sto ne Energy 1X1 


CORPORATE SPONSOR 

MEMBER fsj 
FOIC 

STATE NATIONAL BANK 

102 North Main • Eufaula. Oklahoma • 918-689-7732 

SPONSOR 

cnnnDinn^uniLGV 

1 | CHOI 


P, O. BOX 321 } CROWDER* OK 74430 

Produced in cooperation with the Oklahoma Tourism & Recreation Department (800) 652-6552 www.travelok.com 















Memorial Day to Labor Day * Bam to 8pm 
Labor Day to Memorial Day * Bam to 5pm 

7 Miles East of Eufaula On #9 Hwy. 

COVERED SLIPS 

25 ft. to 100 ft. • Utilities, TV, Cable S Phone Hookups Available 

FULL SERVICE SHOP 

Certified Technicians ■ Paint & Fiberglass Shop 

WINDJAMMER SHIPSTORE 

Fuel Dock • Connelly Skis & Accessories • Sportswear & Swimwear 

NEW & USED BOAT SALES 


Marina 

OPEN ALL YEAR 


918 - 452-3261 





ERA 


REAL ESTATE 

Lake t Eufaula (Real i Estate Co. due 

Rt i. Box so, BufauCa, 0 ‘K 74412 

918-452-3900 


Call today f or our TRBPE color propern/ Cjuide 

Q3 a PP rec ^ ate V our Business^ 


eralakeeufaula.realtor.com 


MLS 


S&W CABIN RENTALS 

“The best on Lake Eufaula - #9 Landing” 

For reservations call 918-452-2427 

Lake Front & Sandy 
Beaches 

Studio to 3-Bedroom 
All with Kitchens 
Fully Furnished Units 

$95.00 - $225.00 per night 
(with a 2 night minimum) 

Rt. 1 Box 50 Eufaula. OK 74432 

www.lakeufaula.net 




Southeastern Oklahoma's 
Best Real Estate Company! 


WMVL 

Lake Country 

Euch (Mice Is JndfpemlenEli Owned ancl (JptrulLtl 


918-452-2155 Longtown Number 
918-689-2593 Eufaula Number 
918-420-2121 McAlester Number 
918-452-3137 Fax Number 

Email: lakecot«>cwis.net 
www.lakecountrynet.com 

Route 1, Box 1 5k A Fufaula, OK 74452 
(5 miles east on SH9) 



This fundraising event 1 
called ‘Golden Eagle 
Run™ T ’ (a poker run by 
boat) is designed to 
produce revenue for LEA’s 
marketing program. It is 
annually held 


This event has grown to be one 
of the events ever 

held on Lake Eufaula, Watch 
for announcements and 
specific dates on LEA's 
website and in LEA’s ,jr 
Newsletter, 





GREAT PLAINS COUNTRY 

For more information, contact us at 
1-580-482-0210 • www.gpcok.com 


0 KIAH 0 M\ 

NAIM AMERICA 



Feel the adrenaline rush 
as you ride plloping horses on 
the magnificent Centennial 
Carousel. Travel back through 
time and the eight states tra- 
versed by Historic Route 66 at 
the National Route 66 Museum, 
Adventures abound at leg- 
endary attractions such as Old 
Town Complex and Ackley 
Park. Your Journey Includes the 
finest quality lodging, dining 
and shopping. 

For a free visitor^ guide con- 
tact the Elk City Chamber of 
Commerce. 

800,280.0207 

www.eikcitychamber.com 



Plains Indians legends... 
cowboy traditions... 
buffalo... fishing and 
camping.. .arts and culture 
parades and festivals... 
museums... rodeos 


WWW. 


com 
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ELK CITY 

H O L T D O M E 

complete with: 

151 Rooms 
Meeting Space for 300 
Free Local Calls 
Free In-Room Coffee 
indoor Swimming Pool 
Whirlpool * Steam Room 
Sauna * Fitness Room 
Game Room * Sludllehoard 
9 - Hole M i nia tore Gol f Course 
Ping-Pong * Pay zone Club 
Gazebo Restaurant 

1 Mile from Elk City Golf & 
Country Club 

Toll Free Reservations: 
1 -800-HOLIDAY 

1-40 Ik Hwy. 6 
Elk City, OK 73644 

(580) 225-6637 

Bob and Anna 
Welcome Ton! 


5iKiKl MlMW 
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A yklahoma 
rts Institute: 


McvingM 


contains. 


"Each of the 4,500 Oklahoma 
teachers who have attended the 
Fall Arts Institutes have returned 
to their classrooms eager to share 
their new skills with their stu- 
dents. I encourage every teacher 
to go to Quartz Mountain!” 

m — SANDY GARRETT 

State Supctfptendent of Public Instruction 
Oklahoma State Ikjiaruiieiii of Education 

I k Mr ( r "* 


A rtists ami educators alike arc invited 
to discover' the Oklahoma Arts 
Institute. With a permanent home at 
Quartz Mountain Resort Arts anti 
Gon&refiCC Center, the Institute offers 
arts education programs in a truly inspir- 
ing and suitably secluded site IVir learning. 

I lie Fail Arts Institutes, held each 
October, arc a scries of four-day work- 
shop retreats for public school teachers, 
college and university educators and 
artists from across the state and country. 
These hands on workshops arc taught by 
nationally renowned artists in the areas of 


choral music, ballroom dance, theatre, 
visual arts, photography and writing. 

Admission is on a first - 1 
basis. Classes are desigr 
beginning and advanced participants 
alike. Oklahoma’s public school teachers 
and college faculty are eligible for full 
scholarships, Fur more information, call 
165-319-9019 or visit- www.okartiiistorg. 


IMS Iludsnn. Stc.101 
Okkitoirui City, OK 73102 
416/519-9019 ■ Fax: 319*9099 

Knu til: U Ji 3tn,s 'ok&rtiOSt { J PR 
wwu.tikniiljtM.ijqj, 
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2002 Fall Institute Workshops 

Oct. 3-6 Photography & Visual Arts 

Oct. 10-13 Choral Music & Writing 

Oct, 17-20 Theatre & Ballroom Dance 

Oct, 24-27 Visual Arts 
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Ropin' the Wind 


O KLAHOMA'S STORMY WEATHER HAS INSPIRED 
an interesting breed — the storm chaser, Norman’s 
National Severe Storms Laboratory and the state's news 
stations employ a host of paid storm scouts, not to mention 
the dozens of amateur chasers from around the state. 


The thrill of storm chasing aside, ir% sometimes difficult 
to reconcile the heaun r of the spring season with its potential 
for devastation. Who can forget the May 3, 1999, monster 
F-5 tornado and the October 2001 Cordell twister? 


But perhaps you still fed the call oi the wild. If you have 
vacation time racked up, one Oklahoma company. Cloud 9 
Tours of Shawnee, introduces aspiring storm chasers to the 
field, hosting four two- week storm -chasing tours in May 
and June. Oklahoma meteorologist Charles Edwards and 
veteran Florida storm chaser jim Ixonard lead enthusiasts an 
average of four thousand miles, from the Canadian border 
to the Mexican border and from Indiana to the Rockies, But 
be warned: This vacation makes frequent stops, 

— Steffie Corcoran 


This tornado, above, was spotted north of Enid at 
5 p.m. on April 12, 1991, fairly eorly in Oklahoma's 
storm season. At right. University of Oklahoma 
School of Meteorology student Kenny L, Tapp checks 
weather conditions in Washita County, 


This spring. Cloud 9 Tours depart from Oklahoma City on 
May 4 and 1 8 and June 1 and /5, Two-meek tours, $2,350, 
(405) 214-0320; cbud9tours.com. 



DIGEST 



JOHN JEftNlGAN 









Foyiled Again 


COMMUNITY PRIDE 

Tulsa attorney Hannibal B Johnson has added another 
notch to his authorial belt loop, Published in February, 
Acres of Aspiration: The All-Black Towns in Oklahoma 
(Eaktn Press, $26,95) takes readers on historical and 
photographic tours of Rentiesvi lie, Boley, and other 
towns past and present. This very readable book is 
thoroughly researched, with abundant footnotes, 
Johnson's previous books include Black Wall Street 
and Up from the Ashes. 

— Steffie Corcoran 


OKLAHOMA HISTORY 

BOOKS AND MORE AT THE OHS GIFT SHOP 


"I want to have the biggest collection of 
Indian titles in the state/' says MikeTippit, 
manager of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society gift shop. 

Tippit, during his two-year tenure, 
has been restocking the shelves with 
1 63 Native American works and more 
than 500 titles overall. On one side, the 
small store sports attractive displays of 
books and, on the other, gift items. 
Though small in number of square feet, 
the store's layout is open, allowing 
ease of movement. 

"The ultimate goal of the gift 
shop/' says Tippit, " is to 


serve the historical society members 
and people who come here to shop/' 
Bolstering that claim is a compre- 
hensive Native American book 
collection, dong with Civil War, 
African American history, and Wild 
West volumes in great numbers. With 
titles ranging from Angie Debo's 
seminal Ana Still the Waters Run to 
the lighthearted Outlaws on Horse- 
backoy Harry Sinclair Drago, the 
OHS gift shop is sure to please history 
buffs regardless of their interest area. 

— Steffie Corcoran 

The Oklahoma Historical Society gift 
shop is open Monday through 
Saturday from 9 a.m. to 4:30p.m. 
Orders are also available through the 
museum website, ok-hi story, mus. ok .us 
or by mail order through the gift 
shop catalog. 2100 North Lincoln in 
Oklahoma City , (405) 522-5214. 


RECOMMEND 

• Wind permitting, a little kite-flying at 
Lake Hefner In Oklahoma City 

* A slow browse through the home decor 
items at Peck's Lodge on Campus Corner 
in Stillwater 

and a cold one at Eischen's 

in Okarche 

* Volunteer to make a pooch's day. Stop 
by Second Chance in Norman, take a 
dog For a stroll, and enjoy a beautiful 
time together. 

• The food, arts and crafts, entertain- 
ment, and goings-on at Sulphur Days 
June 6, 7, and 8 

•A paddle boat 
ride on the 
Cherokee Queen 
In Grove 


A Totem Pole Community 

Its ninety feet tall, topped with the figures of 
Geronimo, Sitting Bull, Qua n ah Parker, and 
Chief Joseph, and rests on the body of a huge 
stone turtle. The vividly painted World's 
Largest Totem Pole — so designated because of 
its fifty-four-foot circumference — scrapes the 
Foyil sky from the green hills of Rogers County* 

Built by longtime Sand Springs wood- 
worker Ed Galloway between 1 937 and 1 948, 


the project required one hundred tons of sand 
and rock, six tons of steeh and twenty-eight 
cons of cement* 

Wander the folk-art park filled with this and 
Galloway $ other creations or tour the 
whimsical Fiddle House museum, which 
houses several of Galloway's hand -carved 
fiddles. Totem Pole Park is located in Foyil off 
Highway 28 A, four miles east of Route 66. 

— Elizabeth Reeves 
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Dr. Ernest L Holloway, 7 T has been presi- 
dent of La ngston University since 1979. 
Formerly an undergraduate, pro fessor, and 
administrator at Langston, Dr . Holloway 
was recently named to President George W. 
Bush's Board of Advisors on Historically 
Black Colleges and Universities. Dr. 
Holloway lives in Langston. 

G: What inspires you? 

A: The opportunity to make a difference 
in the lives and futures of young men 
and women. 

G: What is your favorite book? And what 
are you reading now? 

A: My favorite book is Excellence Without 
Excuse by Charles W, Cherry IL I am 
c u rre n r 1 y read i n g The Fu tu re of Success 
by Robert R. Reich. 

Q: What is your favorite motto or quote? 
A: “Good is not good enough; only the 
best will pass the test.” 

G; What do you enjoy in your free time? 
A; Traveling, bowling, and visiting my 

tour grandchildren. 

G; What ideas and things do you feel 
strongly about? 

A: The lack of high expectations of minor- 
ity children, specifically African Ameri- 
cans, in the public schools of America. 

G: What's the best thing about 
heading up Langston University? 

A: 1 enjoy seeing students come as they 
are and leaving prepared with confi- 
dence and a sense of direction. 

G; Where is your favorite place in 
Oklahoma? 

A : M y ho m etowns o f Bo ley a n d 1 X L [ b 1 ack 
towns near Gkemah], 

G: What are your favorite Oklahoma 
restaurants? 

A: Pepperoni Grill and Trap per’ s Fish 
Canip in Oklahoma City, 




Shop, Eat, 
Relax . . . 

shop some more. 


Upper Level of 

WindsorMarket 



Tulsa's Antique, Art & Interior Design Market 

6808 $. Memorial. Ste 300, Tulsa, OK 74 1 33 * Open 7 days a week * Tele: 918-2549766 
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f f' 717 * 1 */' When 

you stay in one of EUiponJ’s luxu- 
rious h ote Is ^the Arcadian Inn, 
you can plan on being artfully 
entertained! Shop for the unique 
and antique through the day or 
play the golf courses of champions. 
Come today to stay and play! 

/Vtay Sri 4th Sc 5th 
Downtown Edmond Arts Festival 

A juried art festival featuring the 
finest of todays visual and per- 
forming artists. 405/330*6407 

AAay 25th fe 2 6th 

Jazz & Blues Festival of Edmond 

Come to 5th & Boulevard to hear 
great music in Stephenson Park 
and the ail new venue of the 
UCO Jazz Lab. 405/34D3321 

June 29 th - July 4th 
LibertyFest 

Edmond's; 4th of July celebration, 
four days of fun-filled activites, 

405/340-2527 
www* I ibe rtyfest ,0 rg 


CONVENTION AND 
VISITORS BUREAU 


825 E. 2nd Su, $te. 100 
Edmond, OK 73034 
Phone: 405/341-4344 
Website : tvwiv. vis itedmondok . com 
E-mail: cu*vhite@vtsi tedtnandok .com 
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Dirty Work 

Deconstructing a Gardener 



S UN AND FRESH AIR ARE THE INGREDIENTS FOR A GOOD UFE, SAYS LINDA 
Shackelford, and she should know. The energetic gardener has spent most of her 
life outdoors, beautifying the earth around her. Descending from a long line of 
gardeners on both her mother's and father's sides, her earliest gardening memory was 
from age four, when she out her toe hoeing cotton. But a little bloodshed didn't stop 
her. In 1 980, theTecumseh native turned her passion for plants into a business, 
Oklahoma City's TLC Nursery & Greenhouse. Contrary to local assumption, TLC does 
not stand for "tender loving care"; it is an acronym for daughter Terri, Linda, and 
husband Charles and an apt name for this family-owned and operated business. What 
does it take to live the good gardening life? Linda Shackelford tells all. 

— — Heather Sagrue 


Wagons arean 
excellent means of 
moving materials — 
whether soil, plants, or 
tools— and can also 
od as containers for 
seasonal displays. 

"Like a good foundation 
builds a good house, 
the same goes for 
plants," Shackelford 
says. Potting soil is just 
such a foundation. 

Most soils are 
composed of peat 
moss, an important 
ingredient to loosen up 
Oklahoma's tight clay. 


Plastic or galvanized 
metal watering cans 
are suitable for 
replenishing nature on 
a small scale. Watering * 
frequency depends on , 
plant type, location, 
and environment. If a 
plant is in a dry, windy 
spot, water every day; 
otherwise twice a week 
is usually sufficient. 


A hoe loosens up soil before planting. 
Shackelford uses a shuffle hoe that can go 
forward and backward to break up dirt. It 
is also effective in killing weeds. A trowel is 
the hoe's counterpart, allowing gardeners 
to get closer to plants and making 
gardening easier on the hands. 


Hats are a must, 
protecting against sun 
exposure and keeping 
gardeners cooler. To 
combat gusts, Shackel- 
ford usually wears one 
with a tie under the neck, 

A standard for the 
gardener, this handy 
guide has been in use for 
two hundred years. The 
Old Farmer's Almanac 
2002 predicts the 
weather and advises on 
planting dates, 
(Shackelford says it 
predicted two February 
2002 cold fronts.) 


Gloves and a kneepad 
are all you need to keep 
hands smooth and knees 
springy. A rectangular 
piece of foam, a kneepad 
provides cushiony support 
against the hard ground. 

Gardening is dirty work, 
but digging your fingers 
into the soil is half the fun . 
Fashion must be sacrificed 
for utility, so old, comforh 
able clothing is important to 
ensure flexibility for the 
wide range of motions 
involved in digging, 
bending, and pulling. The 
best kind of fabric to wear? 
Cotton — it breathes. 
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"Our versatile landscapes are filled with a natural beauty that can be easily duplicated in our own backyards." 

— Steve Dobbs, Oklahoma Gardener's Gtricfe 


RED DIRT GARDENS 

BEST IN SHOW 

Oklahoma Proven Selections 2002 

KLAHOMA SOIL CAN HOIST THE MIGHTY OAK OR 
gently nurture the daintiest petal. But not all of us have the 
time, patience, or green thumbs to wade through the array of 
flora, trees, and shrubs that thrive here. We need winners, fast. 

Oklahoma Proven selections to the rescue. These expert-selected , 
stalwart plants, trees, and shrubs are certified to withstand the 
wiliest mood swings of Oklahoma weather. This year's champions 
stand up to heat, wind, drought, and ice without withering. 

Take the magnus purple concflower. The deep pink flowers of 
this native perennial bloom from early summer through autumn. 
The purple concflower requires little or no care and is a lover of 
sunshine and heat. 

If neon color is your game, plant a sprig of margarita sweet potato 
and watch this vine ignite your landscape with chartreuse leaves. 
Perfect for potted arrangements or as a ground cover, diis easy-care 
annual can be snipped and rooted in a cup of wacer to produce more 
plants. Be warned: One plant spreads up to twenty feet in length. 

If you'd rather your garden waltz than si am -dance, try the 
Japanese kerria. The yellow blossoms of this flowering shrub bloom 
in early spring and sporadically through the summer. Think 
graceful, arching shape and delicate blossoms. 



Clockwise from top left: bur oak, margarita sweet potato, magnus 
purple coneflower, and Japanese kerria. 


Reaching up to sixty feet in height, the spread of Oklahoma's 
mighty bur oak tree offers welcome shade in the Oklahoma summer 
heat. The hur oak is tolerant of heat and poor soil conditions, offers 
burnished golden autumn leaves, and most importantly, holds up 
well under the extreme weight of ice and snow, 

— Mary Logan Wolf 

For more in formation about Oklahoma Proven selections, contact Lou 
Audit at (405) 744-6593 , or visit your local nursery or greenhouse. 




lsak^sicfc Uvin 

on Grand Lake 


Phase // Construction underway ... 
Choose your homesite NOW! 


Abundant amenities complement the luxurious resort lifestyle of 
Cedar Oaks, A 6,000 sq„ ft. Clubhouse is fully equipped for year- 
round use. Included is an exercise room, library, TV room, billiards 
area, card room, swimming pool, and Jacuzzi, to name a few. 
YOU’LL FIND SHOPPING, DINING, HOSPITAL & MEDICAL SERVICES 
AS WELL AS ENTERTAINMENT CLOSE BY. 


Starting at $122,900. 

Cedar Oaks Leisure Living 
is a master planned lake front 
resort community for the 


active adult, age 50 and over. 



CEDAR OAKS 

LEISURE LIVING 


“Resort Living in an Adult Community” 

Sales Office and Model Homes 

Open Tuesday Through Saturday from 1:00 to 5:00 p.m. 

Come by, call, or visit our website today, 

Web: www.cedaroa ks.com — E-Mail: ceaardaks@greends.iiei 

PH. 918-786-2222 • ™ HRS: 918-786-2572 
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May Days 


SPEND THEM AT TWO SPRING ART EVENTS 


E xpand your artistic hori- 

zons at mo spring arcs festivals. 

The twenty-eighth annual Norman 
Mayfair in Andrews Park May 3 to May 5 
is a weekend geared toward family fun 
(405/364-7239). “This is a wonderful 
event for families to come out and enjoy,” 
says chairman Janet Preble. Started in 
1974 by the Assistance League of Norman 
as a one-day affair, Mayfair has become a 
favorite among Oklahoma arts patrons, 
satisfying all the senses with food booths 
from local vendors 
and tunes by 
regional bands and 
high school choirs. 
This year's Cel- 
ebrated Artist is 
Oklahoma City 
photographer David 
Fitzgerald, who will 
be on hand Saturday 


to display and talk about his work. 

Invading downtown Tulsa May 16 to 
May 19, Mayfest lives up to its motto: a 
celebration of the visual and performing arts 
(918/582-6435^ tulsamayfest.com). The 
fair has grown from its 1 973 debut to a 
weekend extravaganza throughout most of 
downtown. With an estimated 300,000 
attendees and a hundred booths, the festival 
will build on a thirty-year tradition. “Every 
medium is represented, featuring graphics, 
paintings, sculpture, and jewelry, 11 says 
executive director Bob Hendrick. 

This year's national field of artists 
includes several Oklahomans, including 
fiber artist Lori Mendenhall and painter 
Corazon Watkins, Jam into dark with 
local bands playing jazz, rock, folk, and 
blues tunes on five different stages and 
enjoy all kinds of munchies from thirty' 
food vendors. 

— Ryan Marie Mendenhall 


Tulsa's Mayfesl, above, 
draws in crowds of all 
heights, AT right, □ 
Norman preschool 
violin doss performs at 
the 2001 Mayfair, 


Culture Shock 

Claremore's Cowboy Trade Day 

I F YOU LIKE COWBOYS AND ENJOY HISTORY YOU CAN 
touch, don’t miss a visit to Will Rogers Stampede Arena die third 
Saturday in May. On May 18, cruise our Blue Starr Drive until 
the street changes into a skinny, two- lane blacktop. Traffic 
quickly will transform from a one or two-car line into a full-blown 
snarl. Local drivers battle stop-and-go traffic to muscle their way 
through the visitors. Once inside the arena grounds, exhibitors 
push their limits, showcasing merchandise to the edge of the road. 
Visitors anxious to begin their shopping spree yell to sellers from 
car windows. Everyone forages for a parking space. 

Not quite a cowboy flea market, almost a rendezvous, definitely a 
shop and swap, the Cowboy T rade Day is one of the most unique 
events in Claremore, Hurley Hughes, founder of the event, says, 
“Come to buy, sell, or trade. But if it ain’t cowboy or western, don’t 
bring it and don’t expect to fi nd it. This is strictly a cowboy affair.” 
The pickings are indeed abundant. Want a bearskin coat, felt hat, 
black powder handguns, a long rifle, silver spurs, the latest in high- 
back saddles, or maybe a sidesaddle for a lady friend? Choose from new' 
or collectibles. T alk to die vendor, negotiate a price, and it's yours. 

If a new horse or riding mule is at the rop of your shopping list, 
head over to the corrals at the north end of the arena, where you'll H nd 
at least forty to choose from. Check his teeth, even take him for a test 
ride — its all part of the western experience. Later, when the smell of 



Cowboys and wannabes alike 
gather far the fun at the Cowboy 
Trade Day in Claremore. At left, o 
trader sets up his wares far some 
good old-fashioned bartering, 
while below, folks test-drive just a 
few of the horses up for sale. 



Li , * V*' , 







hamburgers cooking steals your attention, take a break, grab some 
inexpensive but tasty grub, and sir in the shade and listen to the 
cowboy storytellers and western music. 

Last year, eighty-five vendors and more than four thousand visitors 
crowded into the arena site. 

— Betty Robinson 


Cowboy Trade Days for 2002 are May 18 and September 21 in 
Claremore. Take Lynn Riggs Boulevard to Blue Starr Drive , Turn east 
and proceed to the Will Rogers Stampede Arena, Daum until 5 p, m. $3, 
adults; children under twelve , free. (91 8) 34 1-6985; cowboy trader, coin. 
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"Photography is the simultaneous recognition, In a fraction of a second, of the significance of an event/ 

— Henri Cartier-Bresson 


HOMECOMING 

THE PHOTO OK PROJECT 


I N THE DAYS AND MONTHS FOLLOWING THE LARGEST 
tornado outbreak in Oklahoma history, Edmond photographer 
Kenn Bird formed the Photo OK Project, widi a mission to return as 
many photos as possible to their rightful owners. 

While volunteering at a food distribution sice, Bird found several 
bags of photos picked up at disaster areas in the aftermath of the deadly 
May 3, 1 999, tornadoes. He cook them 
home and cleaned diem, eventually 
accumulating so many he could if t walk 
into his garage, where diey were stored. 

“They were stacked from floor to 
ceiling/ says Bird, The Photo O K 
Project was bom. 

With three phone lines to handle 
inquiries and help from companies like 
Hobby Lobby, Williams, and many 
photographers, including Joseph Milk, Keith Ball, and Jack Hammett, 
Bird compiled photo analogs available for viewing at locations 
throughout Oklahoma City. The original catalog contained 1 6,000 
photographs, but another 1 1 ,000 poured in after die deadline. 

While various churches served as distribution centers, the effort 



* . • - 
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Among the recovered images are historic family photos. 


still lacked precision, “it was chaos," Bird says. 

Enter Oklahoma City's Metro Technology Center, Anita Parks, a 
computer graphics design instructor at Metro Tech’s South Bryant 
Campus, invited Bird to speak to her students, and he discussed the 
Photo OK Project. Liter, Parks’ assistant and former student, Philip 
Bohlander, asked if the class could help Bird. 

Eventually, Metro Tech became die 
host site for viewing and distributing 
the cataloged images. After the first 
viewing in February 2000, Metro Tech 
students received another 6,000 
photos, then organized those into 
uj binders; students are now working to 
make Photo OK’s database available 
for online viewing. (To view Photo 
OK photos, call 405/605-2222,) 
Coverage of Photo OK has ranged front CBS’s 48 Hours to People . 
Although nor as involved as he once was, Bird stays connected as the 
third anniversary of the tornado approaches. His website, 
kennbird.com, hosts die Photo OK website. “Its fate diat these things 
wi 11 get back to thei r owners , 19 he says. — Shawna Lawyer Struby 



Chickasaw National Recreation A rtYi ■ Sw/pJtttr; OK 


scape the everyday in a land where the rush comes from streams and waterfalls. The hours melt into la^y 
days and peaceful evenings. Where the only traffic seen is fish swimming downstream. Come, make your 
escape to America In Its Native Slate.'" Free Oklahoma Travel Guide: 1-800-652-OKLA or www*travdok,com 
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OKLAHOMA 


What stories they could tell ... 
from Hell’s Half Acre to the 
current day center of it all, 
Perrys downtown, where a 
century of life and activity lives 
on in small town charm and 
rich local history. 


MAIM STREET 


O klahoma’s restored 
shopping districts. 
You can expect to 
find tiie unique, one-of-a- 
kind item that makes just 
the right gift. And, to top it 
off, you will find the atmos- 
phere that invites you to 
return again and again. 


ilaufa 66 (Blowout 

Classic Car, Truck Cr Motorcycle Show 
June I, Z00Z*9am-3pm * Sapulpa,Oklahomd 

Over 200 Classic Cats Junto 8 Motorcycles 
Arts 8 Crafts ■ Ctifldmns Activities * Great Mosic 
Fabulous Food ■ Downtown Shopping 
Sapulpa Arts Show 8 Sale * Sapulpa Historical Museum 
Family Atmosphere * Safe, Fun 8 Free 


The Oklahoma Main Street Center at 
the Oklahoma Department of 
Commerce assists participating com- 
munities in the process of revitalizing 
the historic core areas of Oklahoma 
downtowns and urban districts. To 
learn more calf 8GQ/879-&552, exh 171. 


P, O. BOX 1 88, PERRY, OK 73077 
(580) 3 3 6-1212 

PERRYMS@PERRYISP.NET 
WWW.PERRYOK.ORG 


SAPULPA * MAIN * STREET 

101 E. DEWEY/ SAPULPA. QK 74966 
91 B- 224 -5709 / FAX: 91B-224-0I72 / STFIBK@AGLP}M 


To Qet Un-bored 
i & Stop Here 


Safeway to G/j/ckasaw 

yCaiiona/ GReci 'Nation 7/ re a — 

Oklahoma s jCational Park 


100 years.. .Stiff Gaining Steam 


When Amtrak returned to Oklahoma 
why did they pick downtown Ardmore 
as a stop? 

Historic buildings, festivals, an arts 
muse urn /performing arts tenter, 
antiques books, boutiques, crafts, 
community theater garden accessories, 
interior design galleries, furniture, 
jewelry, and much, much more. 

For more information. 

Ardmore Main 

M Street Authority. 

n n 5s °- 226 - MArN 

or v i s n 

mTTjTM www. ard more 
mainstreet.com 


The Centennial Express 

May 13-19, 2002 

Visil the emotional "Moving Wall” 
Vietnam Veterans Memorial or join the 
Centennial Days Celebration. Enjoy an 
Old Fashioned Fair, rodeo ami sLrcet 
dance. A Century of Fashions display, 
quill show, 5k nin. boat and RV show, I he 
city- wide yard sale, t he Walk Through the 
Years building or Gospel Music Day. See a 
real moonshine still, an authentic Choctaw 
Indian tillage and much more' The event 
of the summer i s in July with the dcbui of 
the folk life play ”ln Tall Cotton”. 


Restore your spirit in the beauty of 
die Arhuckle Mountains. Nature trails 
for hiking, hiking, and horseback 
riding. Rekindle your soul among 
restored buildings, discovering treas- 
ures in historic shopping districts. 

Sulphur Main Street, Inc. 

*TLnni.c| Sulphur Chamber of Commerce 
| 71 7 W Bmadwav 
(M) Sulphur, OK 73086 
580-622-2824 


Call for mure m/onrurtlon 
tJiuf your free ticket to f ield 
580/208-2000 or 286-3305 


SAIN STREET 










fi&Smi n *| 

MAih STREET 


Experience PrinnweraFest 


and Stockyards Stampede 

4 ^ Imagine an entire 
day filled with 
multicultural 

family 

* 1 HA heritage, won- 

W ^HA derful food 

\ / and hundreds 

\ / of custom cars 

and motorcycles. 
That's what you'll 
experience when you 
visit the historic districts of Capitol 
Hill and Stockyards City in OKC 
May 1 8, 2002. See you there! 

For more information call 

405-632-01 33 tfr 405-235-7267 


Creek Council House Museum 
(National Htofcric' Landmark 
fcorurins Creek Art and Watery^ 

Quaint Eateries * Antiques 
1920's Restored Orpheum Theatre 
An Array of Gift and Home Decor Shops 
Festivals, Events and Tours 
Throughout the Year 


Come home to the small town 
charm of a Great American Main 
Street community* Stroll Newkirk's 
National Historic district with 
tu m -of-the - cen tu ry 1 imes tone 
buildings filled with quaint shops 
and great food* 

116 N. Mam 
RO, Box 235 
Newkirk, OK 74647 
580/362-2377 


/N9gy 


www.toumkmulgee.corn 

for more ttiftcrmartcn; 

Okmulgee Mail to! Inc, / 208 W, 6 th Sired 
Okmulgee. 


CAPITOL HILL MAIN STREET 
111 W COMMERCE 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OK 73109 


UAWMbHi 


ncover 

OHnlown 

uncan! 


9HRHI fl kll t0 stro!l brick-paved, 
pjj«l |J tum-of-the-century 

streets in Collinsville, 
Oklahoma. 

Shop for antiques 
and collectibles in a 
dozen different 
, specialty shops on 

IUI Main Street. 

Dine at one-of-a-kind 
rpi * restaurants. 

See a melodrama or movie at the historic 
Crown Theatre, 

Celebrate during one of our annual events. 

Discover diverse history in three museums. 

Located approximately 15 miles north of Tulsa on Highway 75 or 169, 
exit at 146th Street North. 


From soda fountains to antiques, from 
1000 history stones in the sidewalks to 
the newesi fashion, you can find \\ all in 
Downtown Duncan, Discover the warm, 
friendly shopping experience of Duncan. 


\f trill Street prn£rattt "j 


For more information about this 100 -plus-year-old community , 
call (918) 371-5530. 


P,0. Box U2 ■ Dunam, OK 73534 
580/252-8696 ■ www.maimtreelduncan.org 













Built by the Corps of Engineers in the 1 940s P Lake Tertdma straddles the 
border on the Red Riven Long a premier area for bass and crappie fishing, the take 
emerged as a popular sailing hot spot because of its depth and targe size — 89^00 acres 
(which makes it the twelfth -largest lake in the United States). 
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Lake Oologah is anything but a 'dar™to 
Located within the rich Verdigris RiveJBj 
horse owners (with its eighteen -miie e8 
1 40 campsites). Lake Oologah is perhJ 
Rogers' birthplace. His family’s home, tl 
Ranch, was in danger of being swallow* 
and moved to higher land a mile away. 







Often considered one of Oklahoma's most pristine Jakes, Lake Broken Bow— a quaint 
1 4.220 acres compared to Texoma's vast ness— is a favorite among birders and naturalists. 
With its 1 80 miles of shoreline, the lake stretches deep into the dense Ouachita forest, 
creating a rugged and pine-filled experience for hunters, boaters, and lake-goers. 









Eastern Oklahoma is blessed with Lake Tenkiller, a beloved limestone-lined lake situated within the 
Cookson Hills and fed by the Illinois River With its clear waters and steep bluffs, Tenkilter attracts 
all breeds of lake enthusiasts, particularly scuba divers: The submerged town of Cookson offers 
underwater explorers a chance to wander through long-retired school buses and homes. 








Lake Thunderbird, located within Lake Thunderbird State Park, could fairly be called an 
urban lake: A mere 6,000 acres, it’s located less than ten miles from downtown Norman and 
is considered one of the busiest recreational areas in the state. Known for its complex trail 
systems and year-round fishing, the reservoir — opened in March 1965 by the Bureau of 
Interior Reclamation — supplies water to three nearby cities, including Norman. 









THE GUARDIAN TAKES ITS PLACE 
ATOP THE CAPITOL DOME 

BY STEFFJE CORCORAN 


OST OKLAHOMANS KNOW — AND MANY CAN SEE WITH 
their own eyes — thaL the S20.8 million capko! dome project 
is progressing rapidly. On June 7 » a seven teen- foot statue called 
The Guardian will be placed at the very rop, resulting in a majestic 
257-foot dome punctuating the blue Oklahoma Cicy sky. 

Brainchild of Governor Frank Keating, the eapito) dome 
project officially began in 1999, when then-Oklahoma Histori- 
cal Society executive director J. Blake Wade approached the 
^ governor with an idea: that he lead the project* “I was ready to 
take on this job/ says Wade. The capirol was designed to 
accommodate a dome but was absent one for almost ninety 
years. Theories abound, but most agree that in the struggling 
World War I economy, funds simply fell short of projections. 

In 1 999, the governor formed the Oklahoma Capitol 
Complex and Centennial Commission and named Wade, who 
had resigned at OHS, executive director. Wade says, w Ii*s very 
important that the credit and praise for this project go to 
Governor Keating. Its his vision.” 

Work on the dome underway, members of the state’s Capitol 
Preservation Commission (CPC) wondered how best to adorn 
it. As suggestions from experts and the public poured in, it 
became evident that the dome-topping sculpture should 
commemorate the state's Native American roots. In summer 
2000, the CPC and Oklahoma Arts Council, under the 


Sculptor Enoch Kelly Honey/ above, 
applies day to the five thousand- 
pound statue that will top the State 
Capital dome, 
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# l DON'T THINK THERE'S AN ADJECTIVE TO DESCRIBE HOW I FEEL TO HAVE THIS OPPORTUNITY, WHEN 
ONE IS BEING HONORED, RATHER THAN TO RECEIVE, ONE GIVES/ 


supervision of executive director Betty Price, held an open 
competition, requesting portfolios Irom Oklahoma artists- Of 
the twenty-two submitted, six artists were asked to submit 
maquettes, or small sculptures, of a generic Native American 
male. (Gender was an easy call — Allan Houser’s capital lawn 
sculpture* As Long As the Waters Flow , depicts a Native 
American woman*} The CPC’s panel of fine arts professionals 
judged the numbered, anonymous maquettes. Their unanimous 
pick: number five. 

Number five was created by state senator Enoch Kelly Haney 
of Seminole. Haney, a longtime state legislator, wears many 
hats- — artist, businessman, and full -blood Semin ole- Creek. 

“I don’t think there's an adjective to describe how I feel to 
have this opportunity/ 1 says Haney. Calling the project a gift 
from his family ro the state, Haney declined the $50,000 
commission lor the statue. “When one is being honored, rather 
than to receive, one gives/’ he says. 

“Haneys design, viewed from any direction, has beauti- 
fully implied motion/' l 5 rice says. “It has maintained its 
graceful stance as it has been transformed from a twenty- 
inch day maquette to a seven teen-foot bronze weighing 
over five thousand pounds/* 

After considering and rejecting forty titles, Haney named 
his creation The Guardian because, he says, “The statue Is and 
should be a guardian of the people. Sculpture is an icon. In 
addition, it is the government s responsibility to protect the 
rights of its citizens. The title just fits/* 

Governor Keating says of the figure, a Native American 
standing his ground, shield in hand and lance firmly planted 
in Oklahoma’s red earth: “ The Guardian is more than a 
powerful symbol of American Indian history and culture. It 
denotes strength, fortitude, and dignity- — traits that have 
long characterized our state." 

On May 31 , The Guardian will be transported from the 
Crucible foundry in Norman via flatbed to fhe north landing of 


♦ 

the capital Beginning June I, the public may take pictures and 
study the sculpture up close, 

Then, if the Oklahoma winds aren’t too overwhelming, on 
June 7, a 270- foot tower crane will lift The Guardian to its final 
resting spot high atop the Oklahoma State Capitol. Even if the 
winds howl, the show will go on, and the crane will raise the 
statue but stop short of installing it, making the event a dedica- 
tion ceremony rather than an installation. Wade says that the 
timing with the Red Earth Native American festival, which 
begins the same day, is intentional: “This date allows Red Earth 
participants from around the country to share in the ceremony/* 

The man behind it all, Governor Keating, says, “Senator Hanev 
has presented us with a magnificent sculpture* in light of 
Oklahoma’s rich American Indian heritage and the considerable 
impact that culture has had on this land* it is only fitting that 77/e 
Guardian be the crowning work atop die State Capitol dome. " E-0 

On the afternoon of May 4, the Crucible foundry in Norman will 
host public pourings . Though The G uardian will be nearly finished 
by that date , visitors should he able to see the sculpture inside the 
pouring area during the event. Call (405) 366-8095 or (800) 767- 
7260 to make reservations. On June 7, the statue-raising ceremony 
begins at 10 a. m. at the State Capitol and will include a range of 
speakers and Native American dancers and musicians. ( 4 05 ) 228- 
2001; oklahomacentennial.com. At 2 pan. June 7, the Red Earth 
Native American Festival Grand Entry will begin at the Cox Busi- 
ness Services Convention Center in downtown Oklahoma City. 

(405) 427-5228; redearth.org . A seven -foot replica of the statue 
eventually will be installed inside the capital. 

The State Capitol complex, below left, has undergone a renais* 
sonce in the last several years* The Guardian, below middle, was 
made at the Crucible foundry In Norman, Haney's original 
maquette is permanently displayed at Jacobson House, also in 
Norman* Below right: The capital dame in December 2001 . # 
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For leasing i 1 1 foi i n a t ion. 
call Bill Daniels or Amanda Greer, 
Daniel Greer Properties, L.L.G 


918.742.7500 


Please visit our website at www.trizechahn.com 


Williams Center Towers I & II 

ft's been said, "Image is Everything", 
which is why our tenants include many 
of Tulsa's most prestigious companies, 
including: 

• American Electric Power 

• Baird, Kurtz and Dobson, CPA's 

■ AFN Communications 

• BSW International 

• Marsh Advantage America/ 

Seabury & Smith, Inc* 

• Nortel Networks 

• MCI WorldCom 

• Samson Resources Company 

• Urban Design Group 

• Manpower International, Inc. 

• Process Engineering Design 

A great opportunity has been created in 
which 100,000+ square feet of Class "A" 
office space has become available in 
Tulsa's Downtown Williams Center 
Towers* They are just steps away from 
luxury hotel accommodations, quality 
dining, banking and financial services, 
and Tulsa's Performing Arts Center. 

The Williams Center Towers are located 
near the Interdispersal Loop, the Tulsa 
International Airport and Interstate 44, 

Space may be tailored to accommodate 
multi-floor corporations, appropriate 
floor areas for larger companies, as well 
as suitable for those requiring limited 
space* Features and amenities include: 

• High-speed fiber optic infrastructure 

■ Media conference center 

• State-of-the-art video surveillance 

• 24-hour on-site security 

• Multi-zone heat and AC 

• Full-service executive car wash 

• On-site convenience store 

• Travel Agency 
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ECOTOURISM FINDS ITS PLACE 


AMONG THE HIGH PLAINS. 

NORTH BY 





The sun rises over the Hal and Fern Cooper Wildlife Management 
Area, above, in Woodward County in early September 2001, At 
left, a group of tourists accompany Oklahoma Department of 
Wildlife Conservation biologist Melynda Hickman on a prairie 
ecology tour near the Selman Bat Cave in Freedom, 


N THE ICONOGRAPHY OF PLACE, OKLAHOMA'S 
northwest quarter can be likened to the typecast actor duti- 
fully playing the role everyone knows and expects, regard- 
less of talent or potential. 

7’he script says this is the land of agribusiness. Short on trees, wa- 
ter, elevation, and people, l.ong on dust, oil, pigs, and cows. No 
Wichita Mountains rising dramatically Into the sky, no herds ofbison 
thundering across rhe Tall grass Prairie Preserve, no skyline drive 
bursting with fall color. Just grass, heat, and sky. 

Ecotourism- — an offshoot of traditional tourism rhai focuses on 
highlighting and promoting interest in an area or region's unique 
natural beauty — is a fairly recent buzzword virtually everyone has 
heard at some point. The imagery associated with the word, from 
trekking the Himalayas to kayaking the Amazon, also leads most to 
believe that ecotourism is the exotic and exclusive province of the 
Cio re-Tex crowd, with conventional wisdom leaning in the direc- 
tion that ecotourism in northwest Oklahoma is about as likely as a 
rodeo in the Galapagos. However, with growing national interest in 
the ecology and preservation of the nation's short and mixed -grass 
prairie ecosystems, playa lakes, and prairie rivers, conventional wis- 
dom is rapidly changing. 

Everyone, it seems — scientists, environmentalists, farmers, ranch- 


ers, tourists— is beginning to see the previously dull plains in a whole 
new light, and even other Oklahomans are just now discovering what 
the inhabitants of the region have known all along: This part of the 
Sooner State contains unrivaled natural treasures ripe for exploring. 
From bird and wildlife watching to hiking, camping, biking, 
photography, and whatever else the imagination can envision, 
the northwest corner of our state offers something for just about 
everyone. Facilitating these eeo-opportunities is a wealth of pub- 
licly accessible state and federal lands and a nascent but grow- 
ing movement among forward-thinking landowners who envi- 
sion that ecotourism will soon be a regional industry every bit 
as important as cattle, wheat, or oil. 

One such landowner is rancher Sue Selman, whose sprawling 
14,000-acre Harper County ranch is home to a bird many believe is 
the impetus for transforming the region into a prairie birding mecca, 
“I started offering prairie chicken viewing tours in 200 l, n says 
Selman. "My first customer was a retired college professor from Ohio 
looking to add the lesser prairie chicken to his life list. He had a great 
time and went away happy,** 

The lesser prairie chicken is nor actually a chicken in the barn- 
yard sense of the word; its a grouse that inhabits the short and mixed 
grass of western Oklahoma and other plains states. Historically, pral- 
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rie chickens were a populous and popular game bird, but prairie 
chicken numbers have suffered a precipitous decline in recent years* 
Biologists can’t pinpoint a single cause for the drop, but cite a vari- 
ety of possible factors, including habitat loss, overgrazing, the intro- 
duction ol non -native grasses, and large-scale agriculture* Conse- 
quently, interest in the lesser prairie chicken is high, from con- 
servation i sts and wildlife agencies trying to save it to birders 
hoping to catch a glimpse of it. 

Selman is on the forefront of a small but growing regional rrend 
among landowners attempting to incorporate ecotourism into the 
traditional ranching operation, 

“My goal is to find a way for ranchers and farmers to hang on to 
their land," Selman says* “Ecotourism is really a win-win situation 
for everyone. It offers landowners a way to stay on the land by 
creating an alternative source of income as well as offering an eco- 
nomic incentive to implement better grazing practices. And it of- 
fers the tourist an opportunity to discover the area’s natural beauty." 

I n addition to prairie chicken viewing, Selman is looking into other 
ways to draw tourists to her ranch, including the chance to see other 
threatened or endangered birds. Tm also going to offer least tern 
and snowy plover viewing," Selman says. “Plus a mixed-grass prai- 
rie tour that will show people the flora and fauna of the region," 

With a topography that ranges from windswept mixed -grass 
prairie to soaring hundred-foot bluffs along the Cimarron River 
to the surreal snow-white salt flats of the river itself Selman thinks 
the possibilities are limitless, not just for her ranch, but the en- 
tire area as well. “This is really just the beginning. Once people 


Field Study 

Although many out-of-state tourists are now discovering eco- 
opportunrties within Oklahoma, a more fundamental question 
remains: How do Oklahomans themselves feel about homegrown 
ecotourism opportunities? 

Pretty darn good, according to a 2000 study conducted by the 
Oklahoma Tourism and Recreation Department and the Oklahoma 
Department of Wildlife Conservation, the two state agencies that 
manage the majority of state-owned public recreational land* 

The study, which looked at the outdoor recreation patterns 
of Oklahoma residents, found that Oklahomans love to do 
things outdoors. For example, in the past year, 50 percent of 
the study's respondents went fishing, 49 percent walked a trail 
less than two miles long, 48 percent visited a state park, and 37 
percent went camping. 

Additionally, a majority of chose state park visitors polled had 
visited a state park at least twice in the fast year, with walking, 
picnicking, fishing, swimming, and hiking the top activities. 

The survey also revealed that, in addition to recreational 
activities, nature viewing and education are also important facets 
of the outdoor experience. On average, over half of all respon- 
dents said that nature centers and checklists of local wildlife and 
plants were very important components to state parks. Forty-five 
percent felt wildlife viewing blinds were very important. 

Survey numbers indicate that many state residents are 
becoming interested in some of the more nontradidonal recre- 
ational activities, with 22 percent of respondents taking an in- 
state trip in the last year specifically to view or photograph 
wildlife. And while Oklahoma isn't generally known as a mountain 
biking hot spot, five percent of respondents indicated they had 
indulged in their fat- tire fetish within the past year. 

Whatever the recreational activity, the survey numbers 
demonstrate that Oklahomans — far from being a sedentary, 
channel-surfing populace— do take advantage of their state's 
natural resources in surprisingly large numbers and in a surpris- 
ingly varied number of ways* 


begin to realise how unique and beautiful the region is, I think 
ecotourism is really going to take off ." 

NE WAY TO ENSURE THAT INTEREST IN OKI AROMA'S 
western prairies does indeed take off is through education 
and conservation efforts, and the Natural Resources Section of 
the Oklahoma Department of Wildlife Conservation is taking 
the lead, thanks to a million or so bats and a $736,000 grant from 
the federal government aimed at such projects. 

The bats, Mexican free- tailed bats to be specific, are the stars 
and inhabitants of the Selman Bat Cave, part of a 340-acre par- 

The lesser prairie chicken 
may soon live up to its 
name if conservationists 
and researchers don't find 
solutions to combat its 
rapidly dwindling num- 
bers. Explanations for its 
decline primarily involve 
encroachments of the 
bird's habitat. 
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cel of land south of Freedom, purchased by the wildlife depart- 
ment in 1996. Soon after, the wildlife department began offer- 
ing public watches to view the dramatic exit the bats make each 
night in search of insects. 

Although the bats are undoubtedly the main attraction, depart- 
ment biologist Melynda Hickman says the tours also give visitors a 
chance to be immersed in the rich mpestiy of the living prairie. 

“Many people don't think there's a whole lot to see out there, 
hut prairies are so diverse. We try to demonstrate that diversity 
in our Nature at Night tours,” says Hickman, who, despite be- 
ing based at the Oklahoma City Zoo (where the wildlife depart- 
ment leases office space), admits the western prairie is her favor- 
ite part of the state, 

“There's a wide-openness about it that appeals to people,” 
Hickman says. “Prairies have a sense of space to them you just 
can't find anywhere else.” 

The federal grant, more specifically the Wildlife Conservation 
and Restoration Program, will allow the wildlife department to 
fund a variety of research-oriented education and outreach pro jects 
aimed at i ncreasing awareness of the state's western prairie ecosys- 
tems. Future projects include a prairie species management plan, 
an inventory of all wildlife species on department lands, and the 
creation of a western Oklahoma wildlife trail, which will link a 
variety of nature sites in western Oklahoma and the Panhandle. 

One such site where tourists can get a taste of the prairie with- 
out having to wait for the creation of a nature trail is the Ha! and 
Fern Cooper Wildlife Management Area, more than 16,000 acres 
of state land located twelve miles north of Woodward on U.S. 270. 

One of the wildlife department s newest areas, Cooper WMA 
is a sprawling and diverse patchwork of native sand-sage prairie, 
mixed-grass uplands, dense river bottom foliage, and rugged 
canyons. Cooper is classic sand-sage prairie, a transition zone 



from the wetter tallgrass habitats of the east to the more arid 
western shortgrass prairie. 

Motor vehicle traffic is limited to marked roads, hut hikers and 
bikers can wander throughout the area* Prairie birds and wild- 
life abound. Of particular note are the impressive bluffs found 
along the North Canadian River and the deep canyons cutting 
through the area’s north side. A hike in either place will quickly 
dispel any myths about northwest Oklahoma being flat. There 
are no designated or marked hiking and biking trails on Cooper 
{or, for that matter, any of the WMAs), but livestock and game 
trails give relatively easy access to more remote areas. 

Bear grass grows prolifically in the northwest part of the stale. 
Here, it flourishes along Trestle Pond trail at the Optima National 
Wildlife Refuge. 
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This sunset view of parched Lake Optima, left, 
gives perspective from the dam at the Optima 
National Wildlife Refuge in Texas County. The 
blue waters of Lake Carl Etling, above, located 
in Black Mesa State Park, contrast against the 
rusty rock formations. 


C OOPER WMA IS THE LAST PATCH OF PUBLIC LAND 
before crossing over into the Panhandle, and a drive through 
the Oklahoma Panhandle has a curious way of causing the aver- 
age driver to hegin questioning basic geometric principles; 
namely, that the shortest distance between two points is indeed 
a straight line. Sky meets horizon, horizon meets road, road goes 
c> n — seem i n gl y — I o re vc r . 

1 he Panhandle begins at a historically imposing yet invisible 
barrier- — the one hundredth meridian. East of this meridian, rain- 
fall averages more than twenty inches per year, and the native 
landscape is characterized by a melange of short, mixed, and 
tallgrass plants. Beyond the meridian is Wallace Stegner coun- 
try, true shortgrass prairie where average rainfall drops below 
twenty inches a year. 

Geographically, the Panhandle is not a large chunk of land, a 
mere 34 miles north to south and 167 miles east to west. But the 
Panhandle is an illusionist, for it expands those modest dimen- 
sions to conform to its own unique reality. And the reality is that 
the Panhandle is awfully big country, bounded only by the co- 
balt sky above your head and the prairie at your feet. 

Against a backdrop of such unimpeded vast ness, people — even 
carloads ot them — seem tiny and insignificant. The land, in con- 
trast, seems huge and intimidating. So the carloads drive on, 
bound for places where frames of reference come a little easier. 
Places like Red River, Taos, Aspen. Where, even though you’re 
still just a speck on the mountain, at least there's a sense of scale 
involved in the comparison. 

But the Panhandle is not all barren emptiness. In fact, traverse 
the length and breadth of No Man s Land, and you'll find a stun- 
ning display of natural beauty, sometimes obvious and breath- 
taking, sometimes spare and subtle. Ear from being the Big 
Empty, the Panhandle is simply the Big Undiscovered. 

One of those undiscovered places, even though it has been in 
operation since 1992, is the Lunceferd Playa. Located west of 


While northwest Oklahoma is fortunate to have a variety of 
public nature travel locations, it is by no means the only part of the 
state so blessed. Take a peek in any comer, and you’ll find 
ecotourism opportunities just waiting to happen. 

The Tallgrass Prairie Preserve is a living window to a world that 
is no more. North America's tallgrass prairie region once encom- 
passed some 142 million acres In fourteen states. It is now virtually 
gone. However, in 1989 the Nature Conservancy (918/287-4803) 
purchased the 30,000-acre Barnard Ranch north of Pa whuska with 
the intention of restoring the land. Thirteen years and 9,000 
additional acres later, the preserve is an ecological crown jewel. 
The preserve has thirty-five miles of roads and a self-guided nature 
trail. Picnicking is allowed in certain areas, and admission is free. 

Sitting in stark but beautiful contrast to the wide-open vistas of 
the prairie preserve is southeastern Oklahoma's Red Slough 
Wetland (580/286-6564), a 3,8 5 5 -acre wetland reserve jointly 
managed by the LLS. Forest Service, the National Resources 
Conservation Service, the Oklahoma Department of Wildlife 
Conservation, and the U.5. Fish and Wildlife Service. The s to ugh 
area, located seventeen miles southeast of Idabe! in McCurtain 
County and representing the extreme western edge of the gulf 
coastal plain, is fast becoming one of the honest birding areas in the 
region, with more than 230 species spotted there. Red Slough is 
dosed to motorized vehicles, and the refuge part of the area is 
dosed between October 1 5 and January 3 1 to provide resting time 
for waterfowl. 

Ecotourism in the southwest pan of the state revolves around the 
60,000-acre Wichita Mountains National Wildlife Refuge (580/429- 
3222), one of the oldest and most popular national wildlife refuges in 
the country. The biggest draw to the Wichitas are the mountains 
themselves, which offer some of the finest rock climbing opportuni- 
ties in the central United States, but camping, hiking, mountain 
biking, birding, fishing, and wildlife watching are all popular activities. 
The refuge is famous for its bison and longhorn cattle herds. 

Birds and rare crystals are the focus at Great Salt Plains State Park 
(580/626-473 1) and the adjacent Salt Plains National Wildlife Refuge 
(580/626-4795). The 840-acre state park bills itself as the only 
place in the world where you can dig for the hourglass-shaped 
selenite crystals that form on the area's expansive salt flats, while 
the 32,000-acre refuge is one of the best places in the nation to 
see birds, including the ultra -rare whooping crane. 
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A thunderstorm moves 
across the sloping bluffs 
north of the Block Mesa 
summit within the Black 
Mesa Nature Preserve, 



Turpin in Texas County, the Lunceford Playa is an 
eighteen-acre habitat reclamation project of the 
Oklahoma Department of Wildlife Conservation 
and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. Small in 
physical size yet large in its impact on wildlife, the 
restored wetland promises to become a Panhandle 
birding hot spot. 

Playa lakes are one of the least known but most 
important and endangered prairie habitats, PI ay as 
are, in essence, seasonal wetlands scattered across the 
southern plains of Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas, Colo- 
rado, and New Mexico. For much of the year, these 
ten to one hundred -acre basins may be dry, but dur- 
ing the fall and spring migration periods, pi ay as pro- 
vide critical stopover and wintering habitat for the 
estimated fifteen million birds that migrate through 
the playa lakes region every year. 

Many playas, however, have been lost to agricul- 
ture and development. Such was the case with the 
Lunceford Playa prior to 1991, when Dennis and Jan 

The Swainson's hawk 
typically winters in South 
America but, along with 
several other species, 
migrates through the Rita 
Blanca National Grassland in 
Cimarron County each fall on 
its way to southern winter- 
ing grounds. 



Lunceford deeded the previously farmed eighteen- 
acre basin to the wildlife department for rhe purpose 
of restoring it to its native state. 

Workers removed more than 8,000 cubic yards of 
silt from the clay-lined basin before drilling a well and 
installing pumping equipment so the playa could be 
flooded regardless of weather conditions, llie result is 
an oasis for migrating birds and native wildlife that uti- 
lizes the playa areas year-round. 

West of the Lunceford Playa, just north of Hardesty 
on U.S, 270, lies the largest body of water in the Pan- 
handle, Lake Optima. At least that's what the map in- 
dicates. Reconciling the map with reality, however, is 
impossible. Simply put, there's no lake there. 

Optima is the Roanoke Island of reservoirs. All the 
trappings of a Like are present: massive dam, boat ramps, 
parking areas. It's a veritable water wonderland — mi- 
nus the water. 

Theories abound as to why the lake, completed in 
1 978, never filled up. Some blame the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers for conducting faulty hydrology studies 
before construction began. Others blame changing land- 
use practices that radically altered water flow around the 
time construction began. Still others blame steep drops 
in water table levels that simply dried up the two streams 
expected to fill the reservoir. 

Whatever the reason. Optima now sits high, dry, and 
lonely. Driving through the area is a somewhat surreal 
experience. Campgrounds and parking lots sit aban- 
doned and weed -choked. The ceaseless prairie wind 
moans through empty pavilions, empty picnic tables, 
and empty restrooms. As you drive out of each area, a 
wooden sign beckons you to please come again. Most 
never came the first time. 

About the only thing Optima doesn’t lack is wildlife. 
With more than 1 3,000 acres, the area is swimming in 
life. However colossal a failure Optima was as a lake, it 
has turned into an oasis for wildlife and bird watching. 







ALTHOUGH EASILY CONFUSED WITH ITS 
LIKE-NAMED NEIGHBOR TO THE NORTH, 
BLACK MESA STATE PARK IS A 
DESTINATION IN ITS OWN RIGHT. 



The little water that manages to make its way into the basin 
following spring and fall rains isn’t nearly enough to make a lake, 
but it's sufficient to transform the sire into a large playa-like area 
surrounded by mud flats and vegetation — paradise for shore birds, 
wading birds, and waterfowl. This in turn makes it a paradise for 
the many raptors, such as peregrine falcons, that feed on the shore 
birds and waterfowl. 

In fact, the area has so much potential for wildlife viewing that 
a consortium of local groups is actively seeking ways to designate 
it as such, 

“About a year ago, there was a meeting to determine if there 
was enough interest in developing Optima as a birding and wild- 
life viewing area,*' says Torn Lucas, coordinator of High Plains 
Resource Conservation and Development Council, a local eco- 
nomic development agency in Buffalo. 

u We discovered there was a great deal of inrerest in developing 
the area and turning it into a major stop on rhe proposed birding 
and nature trail. The only problem is that the Corps of Engineers 
would prefer to lease the area to an established organization. We 
haven i yet found an organization willing to sign up, but weVe 
still looking and hoping. The place has fantastic potential,” 

That’s not to say Optima isn’t a great nature destination now. 
It is. Optima is a popular stop for birders on their way to Black 
Mesa, and all areas of the lake are open. The Corps of Engineers 
still operates a park and campground below the dam. 

West of Optima, in fact, west of everything in Oklahoma, lies one 
of the l east- traveled pans of the Panhandle — Cimarron County, 
Oklahoma’s high country. 

IMARRON COUNTY IS REMOTE, BUT FOR THOSE 

willing to make the drive, it’s like another world, Cimarron 

County contains the state's only town on Mon main Time 

(Kenton), its highest point (Black Mesa), and the most remote, 
least- visited public lands in the state of Oklahoma (Rita Blanca 
National Grassland), It contains the kind of wildlife most Okla- 
homans see only on the Discovery Channel. Mountain lions. 
Black bears. Golden eagles. Rattlesnakes, Pronghorn, Mule deer. 
Real cowboys. 

The high point of a trip to Cimarron County, literally and figura- 
tively, is 1110 4,973-1001 summit of Black Mesa, located on the Black 
Mesa Nature Preserve. The approximately 1 ,600-acre preserve was 
conveyed with a management agreement (basically* donated) to the 
Oklahoma Tourism and Recreation Department by the Oklahoma 
chapter of the Nature Conservancy in 1 994 and is jointly operated 
as a public area. Located in the extreme northwest tip of rhe Pan- 
handle, it is the state s highest geographic point. 

However, many tourists confuse the Black Mesa summit and 
nature preserve area with Black Mesa State Park, fifteen miles to 

One of nature's rarities, a double rainbow is captured during a 
September 2001 thunderstorm at the entrance of Black Mesa 
State Park, Early fall thunderstorms are especially intense in the 
open plains of the Panhandle. 
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A lone clomp of trees stands in the Sand Sage Prairie* The 
prairie is a part of the Hal and Fern Cooper Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area in Woodward County* 

the southeast. Although easily confused with its like-named neigh- 
bor to the north, Black Mesa State Park is a destination in its 
own right. Nestled in a deep, bluff-rimmed canyon, the park 
contains much of the same flora and fauna as Black Mesa it- 
self, as well as l ake Carl Etling, a 1 59-acre lake offering fish- 
ing and wildlife watching. Etling also serves as a haven for mi- 
gratory waterfowl and shore birds in die fall and winter months, 
h offers camping facilities, something not allowed at the na- 
ture preserve itself. 

For those unfamiliar with the area, this isn't archetypal Okla- 
homa. In fact* geologically speaking, it’s Rocky Mountain foot- 
hills. Small swaths of shortgrass prairie and yucca punctuated 
by soaring escarpments of pin ion -covered cap rock are the domi- 
nant natural features* Golden eagles and ravens soar on 
thermals, and the view from the top of the mesa itself takes in 
four states. 

For those wishing to reach the roof of the state, it has to be 
done on foot, A winding, 8, 4 -mile roundtrip trail leads hikers 
around the base of the mesa to the summit and back, which is 
marked by an imposing granite obelisk. 

The trail itself isn't an overly arduous trek for those in good 
shape, but there are some six hundred feet of vertical ascent, 
and rhe trail can be steep and rocky at times. Keeping eyes peeled 
for rattlesnakes and toting water are both mandatory, but those 
willing to get out of the car at either Black Mesa Nature Pre- 
serve or Black Mesa State Park will he rewarded with a down- 
right ostentatious display of nature's beauty. 


N CONTRAST. THERE IS NOTHING OBVIOUS ABOUT 
the beauty to be found at Rita Blanca National Grassland, 
located about thirty miles due south of Black Mesa in extreme 
southwestern Cimarron County. 

In fact, it s difficult to find the grasslands at all. You have to seek 
them out. No signs advertise them, no highway markers with ar- 
row's point in the right direction, no overt indication from the fed- 
eral government that 15,000 acres of your land lie just beyond the 
horizon and just beyond the consciousness of the casual traveler* 

Bui indeed, they are there, 1 5,639 acres of austerity and heart- 
break, an open book on the struggle between man and nature 
and a microcosm ic example of why many believe the plains and 
prairies are our most endangered ecosystems. 

Rita Blanca National Grassland, part of more rhan 230,000 
national grassland acres in Oklahoma, Texas, and New Mexico, 
isn’t one big 1 5,000-acre chunk of prairie. Rather, it’s many small 
parcels randomly scattered along rbc dusty, rutted back roads sur- 
rounding the tiny hamlet of Felt, Oklahoma. 

That's because up until the 1930s, the national grasslands 
weren't grasslands at all. They were individual homesteads, quar- 
ter and half-section dry land farms blown away and abandoned 
during the Dust Bowl years, then subsequently repurchased by 
the federal government under the Bankhead -Jones Farm Tenant 
Act, a Department of Interior program designed to return some 
of the most eroded land back to its native state. 

The irony of the situation is that m the years since, the inven- 
tion of center-pivot irrigation has transformed much of the sur- 
rounding area into cropland, and the grasslands which were once 
farms are now isolated islands of native prairie in an ever-expand- 
ing sea of agriculture. 
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The dominant feature of the grasslands is their complete iso- 
lation. The land is immense and the people are few. In fact, ac- 
cording to the Handbook of Texas, in 1994 only about 4,500 
people visited the Texas portion of Rita Blanca, an area of more 
than 93,000 acres. There are no visitor figures available for Rita 
Blanca s Oklahoma lands, but except for the occasional antelope 
hunter or birder, the areas are seldom visited. 

You will need a map of the areas in order to find them (avail- 
able from either the U.S. Forest Service or the Oklahoma De- 
partment of Wildlife Conservation). Many oi the roads are un- 
paved and may pose problems in muddy conditions, but most 
are passable by car when dry. 

None of the areas are more than a thousand acres in size; most 
are relatively flat and therefore easily explored. Many areas con- 
tain at least one windmill and overflow pond, and some have 
raptor platforms for birds of prey. 

Birds, especially birds of prey, abound on the grasslands. At 
certain times of the year, there seems to be a hawk on every other 
fence post or soaring overhead in every parcel, patiently scanning 
the grass for its next meal. During the fall, large migrations of 
hawks can be seen circling lazily in the sky. Pronghorn, prairie 
dogs, kit and swift foxes, burrowing owls, and coyotes arc some 
of the other animals sharing the grasslands. 

Facilities on or near the grasslands are almost nonexistent. The 
U.S. Forest Service does maintain a small day-use area just south 
of Felt that offers a restroom, grill, picnic tables, and a place to 
pitch a tent, but you must 
bring your own water (and 
lots of it in the summer 
months), and the nearest 
lodging, food, or gas is twenty 
miles east in Boise Ciry. 



The native yucca thrives 
on heat and grows 
abundantly throughout 
the arid prairie. Here, it 
grows at Black Mesa 
State Park. 


ter pivots and crop 
fields, and all, in one 
way or the other, carry 
the marks of human ac- 
tivity. But if you walk 
far enough away from 
the roads, power lines, 
and furrowed fields to a 
point where you’re sur- p 
rounded by nothing s 
but grass and horizon, 
you can construct the illusion of continuity, of mile after mile 
of unbroken, untamed prairie. And in this day and age, that il- 
lusion is far more consoling to our basic need for wildness than 
nothing at all. 

Such is the state of America’s prairie ecosystems: fragile, frag- 
mented, and fast disappearing. However tenuous their hold is, 
northwest Oklahoma and the Panhandle still contain some of the 
best of what’s left. E3 


But what the grasslands lack 
in conveniences and post card 
scenery, they make up for in 
solitude and a subtle beauty 
that can’t be appreciated from 
a car. To get a true sense of the 
grasslands, you have to get out 
and actually walk them. 

Some of the units are 
heavily grazed, some sur- 
rounded on all sides by cen- 


Signature to the northwest 
section of Oklahoma are the 
shortgrasses. At right, the 
shortgrass prairie of the Rita 
Blanca National Grassland in 
Cimarron County provides a 
counterpoint to the infinite 
skies of the Panhandle. 
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I I 1 * 1 believe in the sun. 

UClltVL. 1 believe in [be sun for good reason. I am 
a man of the Kiowa Nation, and the Kiowas are children of the 
sun. One of the most sacred and revered stories in Kiowa oral 
tradition is that of a woman who married the sun. She gave birth 
to the Talyi-dai, the ‘'half-boys 1 ' who became rhe hero twins of 


the tribe and whose medicine remains in the form of medicine 
bundles. Another Kiowa medicine bundle contains the Tai-me t 
the Sun Dance fetish, exposed during the annual Sun Dance. 
Although the last Kiowa Sun Dance was held iti i887, there 
are those among us who regard the sun as a deity. On the Great 
Plains is the sun most godlike. It looms eternal in the atmo- 
sphere of Oklahoma. 

Rainy Mountain is an ancient sentinel of the sun. When the 
Kiowas came down from the north hundreds of years ago, they ended 
their journey there. Rainy Mountain became the center of their 
world. It is said that whenever they camped there it rained. But I 
think it was the sun, the sun appearing through the mists of rain 
and rising to a brilliant eminence above the clouds the whole ol the 
land, that struck wonder in them and held them m thrall. Even now. 
In that place, is it so for me. lTere do I believe in the sun. 


Dragonfly was a Kiowa holy man who lived near Rainy Moun- 
tain a hundred years ago. He was an old man when my father 
was a boy. He lived before my rime, of course, hut he is alive and 
vivid in my imagination. This is what my father told me: 

Dragonfly would come to the home when I urn a little hoy . 

He came on horseback, and he was a striking figure in braids 
and moccasins. He was lean and leathery , and his eyes were 
very black and piercing, l would get up before daylight and go 
outside , very quietly so that no one heard me . / hid behind a 
corner of the house , waiting. I knew what was going to hap- 
pen. And sure enough, at first light. Dragonfly appeared 
He had painted hh face in streaks of red and black and yel- 
low. His face was a mask behind which there was only mys- 
tery, spirit , transformation . His eyes , even in that vague light . 
blazed with an intensity that I would never forget They seemed 
to be beyond the ordinary world. He went to a little rise in the 
earth , east of the house , and stood perfectly still facing the 
emerging dawn. He lifted his arms and began to pray aloud l 
/ watched ' trembling fascinated, and afraid. He prayed the 
sun ota of the ground. It rose, like Creation, on his word [ 
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The house, the homestead on Rainy Mountain Creek where 
Dragonfly came to visit and to pray the sunrise, was built by my 
grandfather, Mammedaty, in 1913. It is where my father was born, 
and it was my first home. Beside the house is an arbor, a frame build- 
ing with an earthen floor and a pitched roof, open and screened on 
all sides so that the summer breezes pass through it from all direc- 
tions, It was there I first heard the narive language of my forebears. 
It was there I was given my Indian name. It was there, when I was 
old enough to play outside, that my grandparents held prayer meet- 
ings for the members of the Rainy Mountain Baptist Church, Out- 
side with my cousins, in the lamplight that came from the arbor, I 
listened to Christian hymns sung in Kiowa and to the lively talk and 
laughter that followed. I fell asleep to those sounds, and I awoke to 
the sun rising from the plain, 

I 'he house and arbor are empty now and have fallen into disre- 
pair. When I go there, I hear the voices of ghosts, their songs and 
their prayers. I see in my dreaming my father as a boy, the beloved 
presence of my grandmother, the painted face of Dragonfly, 

Only three or four generations ago, buffalo grazed at Rainy 
Mountain. I he buffalo was the sacred symbol of the Kiowa Sun 
Dance, It was believed to be the animal representation of the sum 


rhe logo of the Buffalo Trust is the image of a buffalo within a 
circle, the sun emblazoned upon it, 1 founded the trust for the pur- 
pose of helping young Indian people to regain and preserve their 
native heritage, their cultural identity, which is increasingly at risk 
of being lost. It js a worthy cause. 

The Buffalo T rust is working with the elders of the Rainy Moun- 
tain Baptist Church to build a cultural archive and center where 
young Indian people can come, lay claim to their inheritance, and 
celebrate it in a sacred manner. I dream of saving the homestead, 
of restoring it to its original state, of making it a gift of history and 
posterity, an authentic Indian home of the early twentieth cen- 
tury. I dream of returning prayer meetings to the arbor. 

One n ight not long ago, I returned to the homestead on Rainy 
Mountain Creek. I slept in the arbor. There drew down from the 
north a roaring wind. It shook the earth and became deafening, 
and I was afraid, h lasted through the night. But at first light it 
suddenly abated, and there descended a great calm and quiet. 1 got 
tip and went outside in the first light. The skyline brightened be- 
fore me, and 1 went to the little rise where Dragonfly had stood. I 
lifted my arms and uttered the words that were in my heart. And 
the sun rose, like Creation, upon them. E33 
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By Jay Swearingen 
Photography by Tom Luker 

[Pleasures of the kitchen] 


I F ALL \ HE WORLD'S A KITCHEN, THEN OKLAHOMA LS FAST 
becoming the Mexican mile. Authentic Mexican cuisine, once found 
only in Texas and south of the Rio Grande, has made its way north 
to Oklahoma, in the process drawing in folks from all parts of the state. 
But Mexican restaurants are a different breed. Dou r count oti valet park- 
ing, fancy facades, or a wine list. In fact, many of the establishments may 
be more recognizable as the fast food restaurants they once were. Pay little 
notice. Abandoned Dairy Queens take on a whole new look with a coat of 
bright pink paint. And what's inside beats an Oreo Blizzard any day. 

The journey to success for Oklahoma's Mexican restaurateurs varies. 
Some have traveled far to open their restaurants, while others arc native 
Oklahomans who finally realized a long-held goal Now more than ever, 
Mexican food is hot, and the industry is growing. According to statistics, 
the boom is more than a fleeting trend — its an indication of things to conic; 
H is panics are the fastest-growing segment of the Unired States population. 
The men and women who run the state's finest Mexican eateries have 
this business down. There's no need for pretention when you know the 
secrets of success; hard work, good food, and most importantly, pleasing 
patrons. At Mexican restaurants statewide, customer service is very much 
alive. Each restaurant may have a signature salsa, but they all share a phi- 
losophy; Keep the customer happy. And that, more than anything else, 
draws people back for more. You prefer double rice, no beans? A super- 
hot sauce? No problem. There's no such thing as a special order, because 
every order Ls special. 


Oklahomans can sleep 
well at night knowing 
fantastic Mexican food is 
right around the corner. 
It’s a good thing, because 
it will take many meals 
and countless miles to 
survey the food to come. 
The best advice? A 
flexible waistband, a 
hearty appetite, and a 
complimentary sopapilla. 

Customers at Marisco's Costa Aiui located in 
east-central Tulsa, know their food will he 
served with an authenticity found only in the 
truest of Mexican restaurants, Costa Azul 
regular Rubio Lopez, left, indulges his appetite 
far Hispanic cuisine. 
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E veryone can think of a 

favorite attraction that makes Tulsa 
worth the drive — let's add one more* 

Fish tacos, 

El Rio Verde is quickly garnering 
regional fame for its take on Mexican 
seafood prepared by Jalisco, Mexico, 
native Ramona Gonzalez and her family. 
But you II have to look for it. 

Take the Utica exit oft Highway 244 
near downtown and go one block north. 
Turn left on Admiral Place, and at the 
next intersection, a commercial building 
dad with murals depicting a bucolic 
Mexican countryside will catch your eye* 
You've found El Rio Verde, 

While visiting family in Tulsa in 1998 
and finding Oklahoma a more hospitable 
business environment than California, 
Roman and Ramona Gonzalez purchased 
El Rio Verde, Ramona quit her job at a 
crafts store over the phone and stayed in 


Oklahoma. Roman, who worked at a food 
supply commissary, returned to California 
for a few months to tie up loose ends 
before launching his dream business. 

“Tulsa is much more comfortable 
than California," says Roman, “We’re 
realty enjoying it here.” 

Thus began El Rio Verde’s transforma- 
tion from an al ready-popular Mexican 
cafe to one of the mosr talked -a bout 
restaurants in Tulsa* The five years they’ve 
been open, sales have almost doubled. 

“My dad would always tell us he was 
skeptical of taking that risk to open a 
res t a u ran t , M says t w e n t y- s eve n -year- ol d 
daughter Susie Gonzalez, “but now he 
secs it was worth it/ 

On bustling Tulsa weekdays, the 
pa t to ns are m os 1 1 y d o w n tow n wo rke rs 
h av i n g l u n ch . D u r i n g the s u m m er* the 
lines are sometimes twenty people deep 
and stretch into the parking lot. But, 


In 1998, Roman Gonzalez moved with his 
family from California to Tulsa to open El Rio 
Verde, shown here* In September 2001, he 
opened Pacific Coast Grill in Sand Springs. 

Susie says, “It's worth the wait.” 

City’ council men* the mayor, and city 
staff also make it a regular eating place, a 
small detail which came in handy a few 
years back, “We bought the building in 
1 999/’ says Susie* "We had to go to a 
council meeting to get the building 
rezoned * and all the members of the 
council waved at us when we came in. 
That made us feel good.” Patrons 
typically consist of Hispanic families and 
urban-artsy-museum types coming in for 
the authentic Mexican food with a 
saltwater twist. 

The bo li n ty o f the J a I i scan coast line 
(think Puerto Vallarta) certainly has 
influenced Ramona s recipes* By the time 
she married Roman in 1973 and the 


CUSHING 


Oklahomans far and 
wide make the trip to 
Cushing to visit Rodolfo’s, 
a Payne County favorite, 
fajitas are very papular, but 
the quesadilfas are 
considered Rodolfo's 
specialty. 2334 East Main 
Street. f9 1 8) 225-4204. 



DUNCAN 


Veer off the Trail of 
Tears and visit Duncan's 
most popular Mexican 
restaurant, Eduardo’s 
offers not only a party for 
your taste buds but for your 
eyes as welt. A colorful 
array of Spanish murals in 
the main dining area goes 
great with each spicy entree. 
1 304 North Highway 8 1 . 
{580) 255-0781, 


EDMOND 


Fob la no Grill is a 
popular Mexican restaurant 
chat has what you really 
want-authentic Mexican 
food. The setting is casual 
with a lively Southwestern 
decor, and you can get a 
delicious meal served up by a 
dedicated staff. 840 West 
Darrforth. (405)216-9494, 
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EL RENO 


La Puente has been 
satisfying appetites for four 
years, ft's Oscar’s turn 
now. In January* Oscar 
Vazquez took over this 
Mexican delight. Oscar's still 
provides the same menu as 
well as a relaxing, enjoyable 
eating experience, 3 16 
South Choctaw Avenue* 
(405) 422-3739. 



With Enid's longtime 
Mexican gourmand, 

Hoberto Sanchez, recently 
deceased, newcomer Playa 
Axul has hi led the gap for 
real-deaf Mexican food* Try 
the enchiladas with salad on 
top. 3521 West Owen K. 
Garrioct, (580) 242-4875, 
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couple had moved from their hometown in 
Mexico to Long Beach, seafood dishes were 
as much a part of her culinary arsenal as 
tamales and enchiladas. The menu of El 
Rio Verde is a testament to just that. 

Now, even the most gringo of Oklaho- 
mans can find a dish on the menu for 
their tastes: tacos, enchiladas* and Rio's 
famous 14 Wet Burnto” (a flour tortilla 
filled with meat, beans* guacamole* and 
onions, then covered with a Mexican 
salsa, melted cheese* and sour cream). 
There are plenty of items for the more 
adventurous. The shrimp enchiladas 
come to mind: Three huge corn tortillas 
filled with chopped pieces of tender* 
juicy shrimp and crab. How about the 
ceviche? This tilapia filet is marinated 
overnight in lemon, then piled high on a 
tostada and served with chips. Many 
Tulsans have taken to eating the fish 
salsa-style — with chipS’ — simply because 
it's too grande to pick up, just about any 
seafood you can think of, Ramona can 
turn into a Mexican delicacy. 

A T TED'S CAFE ESCONDIDO — 
Oklahoma City's beloved 
Mexican restaurant — a line of patrons a 
hundred strong waiting for a table isn't 
u n h eard of. An ho u r-an d-a- h a I f wa i c fb r 
lunch on an uneventful weekday Is par for 
the course. Even diehard queue haters will 
cave in and endure. 

So what sets Ted's apart? If you asked 
ten people, you'd get ten different answers. 
But the root cause can be attributed to 
eponymous owner Ted Curtis* who has a 
strong commitment to his employees and a 
technologically savvy brain from years of 


GUYMON 



Al Colbert of Muskogee enjoys a Mexican 
staple* the taco* at El Rio Verde in Tulsa, 

wearing headphones and making adjust- 
ments to the tiny knobs of his music 
s t Licit o's m ixi n g bo a i d s . 

Curtis* son of forty-six-year restauran t 
supply veteran Wayne Cun is, also has an 
unmatched eye for derail and runs his 
restaurant like a computer lab. with 
systems in place that guarantee consistently 
great food and incomparable service. 

Then, with all that in his head, he has 
the unequaled ability to do away with 
prioritizing. In other words* everything 
(quality ingredients* fast service, cleanliness, 
atmosphere) is number one. Many 
restaurants pride themselves on having the 
best-tasting food but sacrifice great service 
or an appealing atmosphere to get it. 

“Neglect is the big no-no*' 1 says Curtis, 
forty-one. “Consistency is the key to our 
success." Ids worked. No new Mexican 
restaurant in Oklahoma worth its 


margarita salt can stay open long without 
testing itself against Ted's. 

Oklahoma Gazette and Daily Oklaho- 
man readers concur. The two newspapers 
have chosen Ted's as a leading favorite in 
various polls over the last five years. 

Curtis' restaurant has earned its coveted 
reputation as one of the leading Mexican 
restaurants in the state — guaranteed. Yes* 
guaranteed. If you ever believe that the 
meal he served you is less than the best 
anywhere, hell buy it. 

Curtis — an accomplished musician, 
storm chaser for KFOR Channel 4 News, 
former production member for Kenny 
hoggins' concert tour* and not at all 
Hispanic — may be away from the 
restaurant for a day or two at a time, but all 
the employees know the first thing he’ll do 
when he gets back is rest the chips, the 
salsa* and the famed tortillas to make sure 
they are fresh and taste the way he expects 
them to taste. Still, he says, “I very much 
believe in my people to do a fine job 
whether or not I m here." 

An El Rio Verde waitress serves plate after 
plate of the Mexican seafood the popular 
restaurant is known for, 
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Looking for something 
casual with a twist? To 
begin with. tantalize your 
appetite with Lupe's 
original salsa. This will help 
ease your transition into 
the kind of Mexican 
vacation your spirits have 
been begging for. 1009 
Highway S 9 North* (9f8) 
786-8723. 


In 1946, Vicente Cosdlias 
father opened Acapulco 
Restaurant in LevelEand, 
Texas. Nearly fifty years 
later. Vicente and bis wife 
Catherina opened another 
Acapulco restaurant in 
Guymon. Only the freshest 
Mexican food is served, 
from cMi reforms to of mojo 
tte d jo (grilled fish with 
garlic). 634 Highway 54 
Northeast, (580) 338-5718. 


At Ricky’s Cafe 
Mexican Restaurant, an 
AEamo-csqtie facade and 
outdoor dining area have 
been added to this ex-Dai ry 
Queen, Best plan of action; 
Order the Cozumel special 
of randtero shrimp and fish 
filet, sit on the back patio* 
and listen to the water 
cascade from the targe 
fountain, 310 Southeast 
Nineteenth Street, (405) 


Located in a strip center 
on the edge of downtown* 
it's difficult to say if the 
Border Crossing In 
Norman is a bar that 
serves great Mexican food 
or a Mexican restaurant 
that feds like a bar. The 
dark atmosphere is a 
pleasing place for Intimate 
conversation or an after- 
work cocktail If you stay 


for dinner, try the 
fabulous Mexican smoked 
shrimp, 606 West Main, 
(4051 364*76 1 7 

Pepe Delgados is a 
Norman favorite for 
students and professors 
alike. Be sure to try the 
Monday special, enmurorjes 
oh didbfo. 752 Asp Avenue, 
(405) 321-6232. 

When you feel like yo 


793-7999. 
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Devoted customers don't mind the wait 
for owner Ted Curtis' Mexican specialties at 
Ted's Cafe Escondido in Oklahoma City. 


It’s been more rhan ten years since 
Ted's opened in 1991, and business has 
been booming. According to Inc. 
magazine, the 1 03-seat restaurant 
increased sales in its first five years from 
5300,000 to $ 1.9 million, 

“ People ask me why we haven't 
expanded/' says Curtis, “And I tell them 
wc have. We've quadrupled in the same 
space." But it's been a bittersweet 
quandary for his groupies. ''Unfortu- 
nately, Ted's has become synonymous 
with a long wait,” he says. “But that’s 
just not true.' 5 

★ 

At Ted’s, a line of patrons 
a hundred strong isn’t 
unheard of. 

And he’s right. Despite seven hundred 
or more customers each weekday and rhe 
Friday and Saturday night wait, l ed s 
really is an accessible restaurant. Many fans 
have begun timing their visits during the 
off- hours: Weekday dinners rarely have a 
lengthy wait. The opening of the annex 
across the street in ] 999 also has alleviated 
the line time and allowed patrons a 
leisurely visit to the Blockbuster next door. 


Still, Curtis is expanding his opera- 
cions — both the menu and the number 
of locations. In fact, three new menu 
selections will soon appear on the cafe's 
menu. He is currently experimenting with 
the best way to make the tastiest tortilla 
soup — guaranteed, of course. Fie will be 
adding ceviche for rhe seafood lover: and 
for fire eaters, an atomic menu (high- 
oc tan e ve rsi o n s of T ed 's cl assi cs) , 

New Ted’s locations are on rhe near 
horizon for the south side, in Edmond, 
and in Norman. One oi these will be 
opening soon, but Curtis isn't saying 
when or where. 

14 1 don't want to expand until we are 
ready internally,” he says. “The next 
Ted’s needs to be every bit as good as 
the original." 

H OW DOES A U.S. AMBASSA- 
dor become a restaurateur? 
Retire, move back to his hometown, 
and assign his nickname to the sign 


outside. One more key ingredient: Hire 
a talented kitchen staff and move their 
fa m i l y fro m five h u n d red m i les away . 

The demand for Mexican food in 
south Oklahoma was high in 1972, 
inspiring Ambassador John “Tio" Burns 
(whose former posts included Tanzania), 
his sister Betty, and her husband 
Chauncey Densmore to open Casa Rio, 
Tie’s predecessor. 

But what did they know about Mexican 
food? Admittedly, not much. So the search 
for raw materials and a master craftsman 
was on. Bums solicited staff from heavily 
H ispan i c com m u n t ti es l i ke Laredo , T exas . 
“Wanted:" read the advertisement in the 
Laredo Morning Times , “Head cook and 
restaurant manager to run a new Mexican 
food restaurant in Oklahoma." 

A major draw for many Mexican restau- 
rants is the family atmosphere, Julie 
Schutte, below, with daughter Arie at Ted's 
in Oklahoma City. A young diner at Ted's, 
right tuckers out on the experience. 






iay have driven too far east 
on Alameda in Norman, 
youYe almost there. Inside 
Los Dos Amigos, the 
colorful decorations and 
smell of com tortillas let 
you know you’ve arrived. 
Owner Javier Ruiz also has 
tos Dos Amigos In Purcell, 
Ada, and Shawnee. In 
Norman, 2130 East 
Alameda, (405) 329*0611 


If you’re in the mood for 
a feast, look no further than 
Chelmo’s. a Tex-Hex 
restaurant that is more Hex 
than Tex. A bustling, 
crowded dining room is 
usually filled with the 
sounds of sizzling fajitas and 
a str umming guitar, but 
don’t fet that distract you 
from the food, which is 
never less titan completely 


satisfying. Ask for the 
Mexican sweet pickles 
(sliced, fried ja tape nos) and 
the ^special sauce.” Ten 
locations. (405) 235-3533. 

How about a full 
Mexican shrimp cocktail 
{cocktolf de asmaron} or a 
late breakfast of huevos 
rancheros at San Marcos 
Mexican Restaurant? 
Service is excellent, and the 
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food can't be beat. Two 
locations, (405) 942*0260. 

Cesar Aita has made his 
mark on the Mexican food 
landscape of Oklahoma City 
as the owner of three 
Nino’s Mexican 
Restaurants. Expect 
friendly service and fresh, 
homemade- tasting food, 
(405) 722-1808 

A special trip to Capitol 


Hill on reward you with 
delicious Mexican 
specialties from several 
Mexican bakeries. Be sure 
to check out Panaderia 
Mexico, which also has a 
store stocked with all kinds 
of Mexican ingredients. Ask 
for hot and fresh tamales 
for the road. Wednesday 
through Sunday. [906 South 
Central; (405) 636-0894 


5 
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"It was like a dream come 
true for both families/ 

Burns and family got more than they 
bargained for* Heriberto and Rosa 
Valenzuela moved all thirteen members 
of their extended family to Pauls 
Valley, and wi th a tackle box for a cash 
register* Tin's (nee Casa Rosa) was 
born, frying tacos one at a time* 


The real story of Tin's (which later 
opened in 1979) is how these two 
families work together like cheese and 
onions. Take away either one, and it’s 
not much of a taco. The Burns family 
runs the operations of the restaurant, 
and the Valenzuela clan — with Rosa 
and Heribcrio's daughter Rebecca 
Son don as the modern matriarch — 
showcases some of the freshest, tastiest 
com Ida de Mexico this side of the llio 
Grande. “It was like a dream come true 
for both families/ remembers Sondun. 




TAHLEQUAH 


TULSA 


STILLWATER 


Mors ha Densmore, left, now runs Tio's 
with guidance from her mother, Betty. 

But it didn't come easy. The first 
location was opened in one of four empty 
farmhouses owned by Burns" family, “ We 
just wore it out/ says Berry. “U didn't take 
us long to realize that those houses weren't 
built to handle that kind of activity / 

Burns and his family began planning a 
new building almost immediately, and 
six years later, Tjo's moved to its current 
location a mile east of Interstate 35 on 
State Highway 19 in Pauls Valley. 

In the meantime, they honed their 
restaurant skills (figuring out, for 
instance, that restaurant supply houses 
sold plates and glasses cheaper than 
buying them retail at a department 
store in Oklahoma City), built a loyal 
clientele, and developed a menu of 
fresh, authentic Mexican food, 

"Its making customers happy/ says 
Marsha Densmore, Betty's daughter, of 
their business philosophy. She now runs 
the restaurant with her brother. Burns 
Densmore. “We have people who eat 


Treat yourself to an 
evening getaway at 
Rodriguez Mexican 
Restaurant in Poteau 
This family-owned 
Mexican restaurant has 
been pleasing customers 
since the early 1990s with 
owner Delia Rodriguez's 
original burritos, tacos, 
and enchiladas. I S 1 0 
North Broadway Street, 
(918) 647*4833. 


A favorite for college 
students and river floaters. 
La Cita's recently added a 
bar area. Ninety-nine cent 
margaritas are a popular 
draw. 1310 South 
Muskogee Avenue, (9 1 8) 
4584)487. 


If anyone knows how to 
treat a customer like family, 
it Is the staff at Casa 
Laredo. The excellent 
customer service is from 
the heart, and the freshly 
made food — like the 
spinach quesadilias— will 
keep you coming back, Two 
locations, (9 1 8) 6 1 0-0086. 

Another restaurant to 
keep your eye on is die 


Noon or night, check 
out this hot Ja laps no. 
Ruben Vin Sclgter has all 
the Mexican favorites, 
from tacos to fajitas, so 
youVe sure to find your 
heart's delight. This small, 
family-owned establish- 
ment has been here for 
eight years. 807 East Main 
Street, (9 18) 967-2427. 


Thanks to Eskimo Joe's 
founder Stan Clark, 
Stillwater has Its own 
south -of-the-border hot 
spot, Mexico Joe’s 
Don't miss the weekly 
margarita specials, 3 1 1 
East Hall of Fame Avenue. 
(405) 372* i 169. 
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Alfredo's has been 
keeping busy, providing 
customers with friendly 
service, music, and a 
comfortable atmosphere. 
Take advantage of the 
deep-fried sopapillas that 
come with each entree. 
1231 East Main, ( 
772-3696. 


Woodward, you know about 
Marie’s Villa, a local 
institution for decades* 

Locals talk about the salsa 
and cheese dip, but it’s dm 
handmade chill rdfenos chat 
light thdr fire. 361 1 Williams 
Avenue. (580) 256-9049. 


-jay Swearingen and 
Anne Schlesseiman 


here five times a week because they 
know they can count on good bod and 
great family service,” she says. 

Good food, great service — a winning 
combination sure to satisfy hungry 
Oklahomans" Mexican appenrkes for 
many days to come. 

Vaya con salsa. E*ES 


HI Rio Verde , 38 North Trenton in 
Tulsa , (918) 592-2555. Teds Cafi 
Escondido, 2836 Northwest Sixty-eighth 
in Oklahoma City , ( 405) 848-8337 1 
Tio s f Highway 19 at Indian Meridian 
Line in Pauls Valley, (405) 238-3535 . 


At Tie's in Pauls Valley, business is a 
family tradition. Head cook Rebecca 
Sondon, above, has worked at Tio's since 
1973. Her favorite is the salsa. Two of her 
three daughters work atTio's, including 
Carmen, left, a teacher by day. She has 
waited tables at the restaurant since she 
was fifteen. Angelica Mondraga, right, 
awns Marisco's Costa Axul in Tulsa. 


Arizona Mexican 
Restaurant with locations 
in Tulsa, Owasso. and 
Broken Arrow, Try the 
potato quesadiila^nJled 
tortillas stuffed with 
Mexican mashed potatoes 
and their special white 
cheese. (918) 488*6163. 

The ChimPs menu is 
based on the shredded 
meat entrees of Sonora, 


Mexico, but boasts 
beef Tex-Mex favorites as 
well* Have a margarita and 
the chik vtrek. Three 
locations In Tuba, one in 
Ownsso, and one in Broken 
Arrow, (918) 587-441 1 
After three years at 
their Peoria location. 
Texas Tamales recently 
moved to the Brady 
District, The restaurant 


people, but outdoor dining 
is also available, or you can 
order through a window 
from the adjacent Bowery 
bar and eat there. They 
close at 6 p.m. during the 
week but say open later 
on the weekends, 5 East 
Brady, (918) 749-3663, 
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T he world is tommy chapplfs 

oyster. The Central Point, Oregon, 
retiree has flown to England, New York, 
and other parts to sample the world's 
musical offerings. 

Once a year, though, Bardesville, 
Oklahoma, is her pearl Chappie spends 
about nine days of almost every J une at the 
OK Mozart International Festival, the 
annual classical music summit where the 
elegant notes of Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart linger above the plains. 

OK Mozart gives Chappie something 
even the Big Apple cannot: rapport, *Tve 
been to New York to go to the Met, 

After the performance I get up and go 
back to my hotel,” she says, “I only talk 
to the taxi driver who takes me there.” 
The OK Mozart Festival is a major stop 
in the road for many classical artists and 
fans. This year $ event runs from June 7 to 
1 5 and will feature such musical luminar- 
ies as violinist Joshua Bell, named one of 
People magazine s fifty most beautiful 
* people; saxophonist Branford Marsalis; 

S e venerable Salmi New York 
:hestra conducted by fes rival 
ofounder Ransom Wilson. 

Major players have partici- 
pated in the fete*s previous 
seventeen years, from house- 
. v" hold names like Irzhak Perlman 
and Johnny Carson musical foil Doc 
Sever in sen to less famous but respected 
musicians such as Bell and classical 
comedic composer P.D.Q. Bach. Heady 
stuff for the seat ol Washington County, 
Oklahoma, which nearly doubles Its 
35,000 population every June, Yet from 
its small inception in 1985, OK Mozart’s 
organizers always dreamed big, 

“It is a national event,” says Peggy Ball, 
the festivals new executive director. In its 
eighteen years, OK Mozart has been 



By Rod W a Iton 


, ( Mnadyeu6 


SVI LIE'S OK MOZART INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL 



The Solisli New York orchestra at the 
2001 OK Mozart. 


profiled by the major television networks 
and National Public Radio* 

Bur OK Mozarrs steady rise into national 
prominence has been less about media at- 
tention than acoustics. Nearly everyone as- 
sociated with the festival's success credits the 
twenty-year-old Bartlesville Community 
Center with being an artist's favorite home 
away from home. The 1 ,700-scat Commu- 
nity Center is esteemed so highly that 
Perlman himself boasted of giving his best 
performance ever — a reportedly otherworldly 
rendition of the Beethoven Violin Con- 
certo — there a few years ago. 

“ Artists give extraordinarily fine 
performances i n that hall," says retired 
festival director Nan Buhlingcr. “You 
sense a real feeling of warm ness. You can 
see faces from the stage* The artists 
notice this." 

More and more^ it seems* The OK 
Mozart International Festival has become 
a destination for artists usually at home in 
New York, Paris, and other classical 
meccas around the world. This year, Paul 
Neubauer, the Lincoln Center regular 
who heads the festival's Chamber Music 
Scries, will bring his wife and two 


children from New York to Bartlesville* 

“When you go to OK Mozart, every- 
body seems to know you," Neubauer says, 
“It's different than in New York." Artists 
get rides to rehearsals from festival 
volunteers, eat home-cooked dinners on 
nights off, and even swim in backyard 
pools to cool off 

F to m the beg in n i ng, h o wever, 
Buhlingcr and Solisti leader Ransom 
Wilson aimed for Gorham-lcvcl quality. 
The two developed the idea for OK 
Mozart after a 1 982 Solisti concert at the 
Bartlesville Community Center. The 
festival started with a three-day run in 
1 985, expanding eventually into its 
current nine-day schedule. 

As for Mozart’s starring role, Wilson and 
Buhlingcr opted to center the fledgling 
festival around the expert Austrian 
honored in the 1 984 Academy Award - 
wi n n i ng fi l m A modem. 

Although Mozart is the festival’s 
annual focus, OK Mozart often delves 
i n to o t h cr co m pose rs wo rks , eve n 
occasionally showcasing such local 
attractions as American Indian culture, 
oil history, and the buffalo. “It’s 
important to look in the mirror and 
recognize who you are," Ball says. 

It’s also important nor to get too far 
away from Amadeus. “One year we strayed 
from so much Mozart," Swindell says, 

“and we heard all about it," 

What fans will hear this year is plenty 
of Mozart backed with ample helpings 
of fellow war horses Beethoven, 
Copland, and Bach. The works of such 
cherished composers will emanate 
through the expert horns of Marsalis 
and Diane Lesser; the strings of Bell, 
Neubauer, and cellist Ronald Thomas; 
and the group efforts of ihc Los Angeles 
Guitar Quartet and the Coro Faso 


Basque Men’s Chorus. 

OK Mozart gives people what they 
want. Even this years Chamber Music 
Series has preordained audience participa- 
tion at heart. Several years ago, Oregon 
regular Chappie told Neubauer she would 
love to hear Mendelssohn s Octet for 
Strings in E-flat major. On Tuesday 
evening, June 1 1, the chamber ensemble 
will tackle the piece. 

Yes, they sometimes play requests at OK 
Mozart. This give-and-take between artist 
and fan should ensure that the festival 
remains harmonious for years to come, 

SCHEDULE 

Events at Bartlesville Community Center unless 
otherwise noted. For ticket and package information 
and o schedule of events, go to okmozart.com or 
call (918) 336-9800. 

Friday, June 7 

6:30 p.m. Opening ceremonies 

7:00 p.m. Kaleidoscope: A Prelude Concert 

Saturday, June 8 

8:00 p.m. Beethoven Bash opening concert 

Sunday, June 9 

2:30 p.m. We Love New York matinee 

Monday, June 10 

1 1:00 a.m. Mini Concert of Contemporary 

Music at Price Tower Arts Center 
2:00 p.m. Masters Chamber Series Concert at 
First Baptist Church 

Tuesday, June 1 1 

8:00 pm Festival Masters Chamber Ensemble 

Wednesday, June 1 2 

8:00 p.m. Woo I a roc Outdoor Concert 

Thursday, June 13 

8:00 p.m. Los Angeies Guitar Quartet 

Friday, June 1 4 

8:00 p.m. Cinderella concert 

Saturday, June I 5 

8:00 p.m. Paris Mon Amour grand finale concert 


FESTIVAL 
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TRAVEL PLANNER 

Texas 




V _ 

1 - 800 - 626-2639 
V *'0C4' > www.brownsvilk.orq 

Brownsville Convention and Visitors Bureau 


GET AWAY this summer to 
Brownsville for a festival, Mexico, or 
the sunny beaches, EXPERIENCE 
the (ine Sol Latin Film Festival, 
live music at Expo Fiesta 2002, Texas 
Blues f> Juneteenth Festival, the 
Shrimp Fiesta, the Brownsville 
International Birding Festival, 
and see Elvis at Little Graceland. 
ENJOY golfing, the Gulf beaches, 
world-class birdinq, Mexican shop- 
ping and attractions. 

STAY affordably in 
Brownsville and visit 
the Rio Grande Valley. 





DENISON ... Renew Your Spirit - Visit a Texas Treasure 

>'Ut| 


S troll through cur historic 
downtown si is! net and vbit 
ant of the four intenumonal 
artists and team went about 
their art. Our districts six art 
gilteries are open on a regular 
hits and stx (triads studies are 
open by appointment. 

from Branson -style 
eniertannvem to wineries and 
iwlitptrs, tlserts something far 
everyone. Thin ahead and he m 
Denison Jar cue of itu r major 
events— A m & Wmc 
Rmatssawe irt Marrh, Texcma 
Laheftit R/gittn irt April, 
Memorial flry festivities, July 
ith Celebration, Texctna Fine 
Art Tour, Hobday Jour of 
Homes, tfpliday Lights Display 
and nutwmts other events 
scheduled throughout the year. 






Kjt inforin.it uni on rlic jH'rh'it gi't-a-way. contdct 

i In l)rni.uMi ( . VB .mu f rhr Dmisivn Ai'I.n l_omn.il 


M .\ W. Woodard Sum 1 1 )cni«m.TX 75020 | Plume: (903) 4KS-I55I 
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TRAVEL PLANNER 

Arkansas 


Your Next Getaway Is Not 
So Far Away! 

Slip away to Northwest Arkansas’ 

Ozark Mountains. It's a quick and easy 
drive to gorgeous scenery, exciting 
cities, unique villages and clean, clear 
rivers and lakes. Beaver Lake and the 
White River offer top fishing and 
water sports. Our galleries, studios, 
antiques and one-of-a-kind shops are 
an irresistible temptation. History comes alive at Civil War battle reen- 
actments. The Great Passion Play in Eureka Springs is a top attraction. 
Call or visit our Web site for trip-planning information. 




Norti iwrst Arkansas 
Ozark Mountains 

RO. Box 5 1 76 
Bella Vista, A R 72714 
1-888-398-3444 
www.nwatourism.org 



city limitless 

Convention & Visitors Bureau 
wwwlittterocfccom 

P.O Box 3232 / little Rock, Arkansas 72203 
taOO) S4A-47S1 / lrcvh0imierock.com 


EVEN IF YOU DON'T CATCH ANYTHING, YOU CAN ALWAYS 


GO HOME WITH A GREAT FISH STORY. 


ArkansasTourGuides 

.com 



Mountains, lakes 
and rivers. 


Exciting cities and 
quaint villages. 

Scenery and history. 

Great places to 
stay and eat. 

Find exciting 

Arkansas vacations you can 
afford first and fast at 

ArkansasTourGuides.com. 




l\l /i 1dofC a great pi 



Manufacturers of the world's largest 
ornamental concrete - since 1967. 

"From statues small to fountains tall, 
Skiatook Statuary has it all" 

2200 W. Rogers Blvd. 

(918) 396-1309 

www. skiatookstatuary. com 


Gateway to Skiatook Lake 
Just minutes from Highway 75 



Skiatook Chamber of Commerce 
P.O.Box 272 | Skiatook, OK 74070 
(918)396-3702 \ Fax (918) 396-3577 
www.skiatookchamber.com 




You Jon V have to go south of the border for great tasting Mexican food. 



Visit Senor Salsa in Skiatook. 

912 S. Osage 

(from downtowngo south on Osage to Pine) 
Tuesday - Sunday | 11 a.m. to 9p.m. 

( 918 ) 396-1888 


CHARLIE 'S CHICKEN 
Catering fin all ouassions 

BUSES WELCOME ! 

2071 W. Rogers \ Skiatook, OK 
(918) 396-0160 I Fax (918) 396-0300 




OSAGE LOG HOMES 
Building all over Oklahoma. 

( 918 ) 396-3796 

logbaron@aol.com 

located west of Skiatook 



P£D'S> HAM&UP&eFS 

ErijO'f 3 box! of our 
homemade thill, or 
tcf one of Ped'e Spetlalt. 


10:00 a.m. to 10:00 pm <tait<( 


8©4 W. Pogere 1 (US) 840-1845 








ace to live , work & play 


Pioneer Day A Ffy-H i f estival 

September 21, 2062 

Food I Crafts | Parade [ Vintage Airplanes 



Experience our shops. 




Bloch Gold/ Boarding' Howe/ 

ANTIQUES 




Homey of Bleach Cjold/, 
Kentucky Derby winner, 1924 

Boxy&wAvcUlables 

Corner of A cmd/Ro^ery 

(918) 396-1309 



Pre-artwymmh 


Sfcn-S&6&m TummtTlome 
4000 S iWwn/iW 

(918J59H5 00 


Serving m 
y4mummbfMarkprs 


burial Vaults 

Covrty Gremefhm Smme 
(000 & lumUrtf/lAM 

by ad faiths 

focaffy ftmrify ovmetl 


OS Linda's Variety, Gifts & Antiques R) 
A unique variety store 

Craft Supplies | Seasonal & Floral Decorations 
Toy* | Cards | Glfte [ Party Supplies 
Wilton cake decorating supplies 

CS 228 E. Rogers j (118) 318-1450 R) 

Tu# -Ffl 9:30 a m. * 5 p*m. | Sat 10 *,m. to 3 p.m. 


Jock Daniels World Champion Ribs 
"Best Barbeque* 1 - Tulsa Tribune 
"Best Barbeque” - The Spirit KOTV 6 
Oklahoma State Champion 

1030 W Rogers 
(918)3964165 



TRAVEL PLANNER 

Missouri • New Mexico • Oklahoma 



1-800-678-8767 

www.springfield mo.org 


Springfield, 

Missouri! 

Welcome to 
fascinating adven- 
tures in spectacular 
settings. When you 
explore the Ozarks 
with Springfield as 
your starting point, 
you'll discover 
major league 
shopping, unique 
restaurants and 
attractions like 
Bass Pro Shops 
Outdoor World and 
Fantastic Caverns, 
Just minutes 
from Branson. 

Call now for a 
FREE Ozarks 
Adventure packet. 

SPRING FIELD 

"Hi I i * 5 |i ft I 



New Mexico® 
STATE PARKS 

1 -888-NMPARKS • www.nm parks.com 



Discover Oklahoma 
with Jim Burrati and 
Jenifer Reynolds every 
Saturday at 6:30 p.m. 

K0TV 6 Tulsa 
KWTV 9 Oklahoma City 
KSWO 7 Lawton 

QKLAHOMA- 





L-iviy^ 0>v — 


I; 


I n the mountains of Southern New 
Mexico, there’s always time... time to 
enjoy stunning vistas and crisp mountain air. Time for 
hiking, camping, golfing, horse racing, shopping, 
theater, museums, galleries and special events. It’s a 
place where doing so much has never been so 
relaxing.. where the legend of the old West's most famous 
outlaw lives onl Isn't it time you discovered what youVe 
been missing? It's waiting for you in Ruidoso Right Now! 

1 . 800 . 253.2255 
www.ruidoso.net 


Free Information 

Find out more about attractions, lodging, 
shopping, dining, and special events from 
Oklahoma Today advertisers. It’s easy! 



Detach the postage-paid 
Reader Response Card 

0 

Circle the numbers that 
correspond with the 
advertisers you want to 
find out about 

0 

Drop the postage-paid 
card in the mail* 





1 Admiral Flea Market 

2 Amtrak 

3 The Antique Depot 

4 Ardmore Main Street 

5 Arkansas Tourism 

6 Bartlesville Area History 
Museum 

7 Bartlesville CVB 

8 Best Western Inn of the 
Ozarks 

9 Black Gold Boarding House 
Antiques 

10 Blackwell Chamber of 
Commerce 

1 1 Brownsville, IX CVB 

12 Canadian Valley Telephone 

13 Capitol Hill Main Street 

14 Cedar Oaks leisure Living 

15 Charlie's Chicken 

16 Cherokee Heritage Center 

1 7 Chickasaw Festival & Annual 
Meeting 

18 Collinsville Downtown, Inc. 

19 Creek Council House 
Museum 

20 Darryl Starbird Custom Car 
Museum 

21 Denison, TX Chamber of 
Commerce 

22 Don's Motel 

23 East Central Electric 

24 Edmond CVB 

25 Elk City Chamber of 
Commerce 

26 Enrique's Mexican Restaurant 

27 ERA Lake Eufaula 

28 Frontier Country Marketing 
Association 

29 The Fudge Station & Sweet 
Shop 

30 Golden Eagle Run 

3 1 Great Plains Country 
Association 

32 Green Country Marketing 
Association 


33 Greenwood Cultural Center 

34 Guthrie Jazz Banjo Festival 

35 Hochatown Junction Resorts 

36 Holiday Inn Elk City 

37 Id a be I Main Street 

38 Italian Festival 

39 Jacobson House 

40 Jamil's Steakhouse 

41 Jasmine Moran Children's 
Museum 

42 Jazz in June 

43 Kaw Lake Association 

44 Kiamichi Country 
Association 

45 Kingfisher Chamber of 
Commerce 

46 Lake Eufaula Association 

47 Lawton Fort Sill Chamber of 
Commerce 

48 Lew Wentz Memorial Golf 
Course 

49 Linda's Variety, Gift’s & 
Antiques 

50 little Rock, AR CVB 

5 1 Mac's Barbeque 

52 Main Street Duncan 

53 McBirney Mansion 

54 McFadden Cove Marina 

55 Narconon 

56 New Mexico State Porks 

57 N e wk i rk Ma i n Street 

58 No. 9 Marina 

59 Norman CVB 

60 North Little Rock, AR CVB 

61 NW Arkansas Tourism 

62 Oklahoma Arts Institute 

63 Oklahoma Main Street 
Association 

64 Oklahoma Natural Gas 

65 Oklahoma Tourism & 
Recreation Department 

66 Oklahoma Transportation 
Authority 

67 Okmulgee Main Street 

68 Olde Holiday Inn 


69 Osage County Cremation 

70 Osage Log Homes 

71 OU Medical Center 

72 Perry Main Street 

73 Picture in Scripture 

74 Pine Meadow Cabins 

75 Ponca City Iris Festival 

76 Ponca City Tourism 

77 The Ponean Theatre 

78 Port Aransas, TX Chamber 
of Commerce 

79 Poteau Chamber of 
Commerce 

80 RE/MAX Lake Country 

8 1 Red Carpet Country 
Association 

82 Red Dirt Soap Company 

83 Red Earth Festival 

84 Red's Hamburgers 

85 Route 66 Association 

86 Sam Noble Oklahoma 
Museum of Natural History 

87 Sapulpa Main Street 

88 Sehor Salsa Mexican 
Restaurant 

89 Shawnee CVB 

91 Sien-5helton Funeral Home 

92 Skiatook Chamber of 
Commerce 

93 Skiatook Statuary 

94 South Padre Island, TX CVB 

95 Splash Zone 

96 Springfield, MO CVB 

97 State National Bank 

98 Stillwater CVB 

99 Sulphur Main Street 

100 Sun 'n Fun 

101 TrizecHahn 

102 Trueblood's Cafe 

103 UCO/Broadway Tonight 

104 UMB Bank 

105 The Village at Ruidoso, NM 

106 Windsor Market 

107 Woodward Chamber of 
Commerce 



Fr?*ntierK^g 

Country 


FRONTIER COUNTRY 


For more information, contact us at 
1-800-386-6552 • www.oktourism.com 


OKIAHOMA 

NATIVE AMERICA. 



It's not (Ike any museum I've 
ever seen! We can touch 
and play and imagine life in 
a child -size town! Come and 
experience it for yourself! 

Jasmine Moran^^ 

Children's museuM 

Seminole, Oklahoma 
1-80Q-259-KIQS 

. .where children play to learn 
& adults learn to play. 

1714 Highwoy 9 W 
(405) 382-0950 
Hours open: 

Tues. - Sat. 10am - Spm 
Sunday 1pm - Spm 



Our History 
Will Intrigue 
You. 


Our Hospitality 
Will Spoil 


Our Spirit 
Will Move 
You. 


Visitors Bureau 

9633 


July is 

Reunion Month 
in Stillwater! 


Planning your family reunion? 
Class reunion? Military reunion? 
Book now and take advantage of 
special reunion programs in July, 

Reunions are fun & more 
affordable in Stillwater. 


5 lakes / 18 parks / 10 museums 
3 golf courses 1 2 rope courses 
the famous Eskimo Joe's 


The Stillwater CVB will provide 
discounts for participating merchants. 



Call the Stillwater 
CVB and 


your reunion 
planning kit 
today. 


(800) 991-6717 
(405) 743-369 


www. comeZstil! waterxom 
cristy@cowboy.net 



GftYmKiek 

onOkloltom 

RxM 66 ! 



ANNUAL CRUISE AND CAR SHOW 
Friday, June 7 - Sunday, June 9 

Start from either end of the state. 
Visit www. oktahamarvuteGG. com 

for forms and more information. 


OKIAHOMA 


NATIVE AMERICA 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


SAM NOBLE 



A' Redwing Blackbirds.' 
Andrea Rich 


MUSEUM 


ON VIEW NOW: 

"Art and the Animal" 

through June 2 

“University of Oklahoma 
Native American Faculty, 
Staff, Student and Alumni 
Art Show" through July 27 


‘Pepitha ► 
hanomoteh/ 
Judy Coser 



COMING THIS FALL 
“Blue Gem, White Metal^ 
Carvings and Jewelry 
from the C.G. Wallao 
Collection/" Opening 
October 15, 2002 


Leekya, Zuni Necklace,* 

Heard Museum 1 

2401 Chautauqua Avenue f Norman 
(405) 525-4712 
www. sno mnh ♦ o u. edu 

Thu University of Oklahoma Is an equal opportunity institution* 




VISIT GUTHRIE'S MOST 
UNIQU EVENT AS NEARLY 
200 BANJO SOLOISTS AND 
BAND PERFORM IN 
DOWNTOWN VENUES AND 
AMPHITHEATER ONtfh’TS 


Named Top UK) L r *S. Event l 




www.h cm j ofe s H val . co m 
















OKIAHOMA 

NATIVE AMERICA. 


NORMAN 

For more information, contact us at 
1-800-767-7260 • www.visitnorman.com 

— 


Flintier 

Country 


ticrgf^S 

ntry^r^i 




June 


fajf 'pe^tival 

27-29, 2002 Mormon, Oklahoma 


' Information Coll th| 
Norman 
ond Visitors 
( 300 ) 767 - 72 . 
www, vishnorm an, c o m 


Two Day Indian Market 

May 4th and 5th, 2 002 - 1 1 am to 6 pm 



Sculpture / Paintings / Art Prints 
Bead work / Seminole Patchwork 
Cedar Boxes / Jewelry / Shawls 
Pottery / Contemporary Clothing 
Baskets / Ceramics / T-shirts 
Indian Tapes & CD's 


Some of the Artists 

Patchwork by Cole 4 Mary Stone 4 Pam Barrymore 
Thompson & Rhonda Williams 4 Bruce Caesar 
Deborah Ahtone 4 Roberta Wallace 4 MJ Bond 
Marcella “SooKee” Nix 4 Brent Greenwood 
Native American Winds 4 Tim Tate Nevaquaya 
American Meredith 4 Jr. Wervackwe 
Barthell Litde Chief 4 Three Hawks Trading Co, 
Roberta Whiteshield 4 K K Bond 
Cliff & Sonya Redhorn Reeder 4 Darwin Tsoodle 
Gary Farris 4 Sherman & Alice Chaddleson 

INDIAN TACOS 





Jacobson House Native Art Center 

609 Chautauqua • Norman, Oklahoma 
(405) 366-1667 ■ tmvmjacobsoithouse.com 







ASSOCIATION 


KAW LAKE 

For more information, contact us at 
1-800-671-6985 • www.kawlake.com 

_ _ 


OKIAHOMA. 

NATIVE AMERICA. 


k MARINA 


Slip Rental 
Boat Rental 

Convenience 

Store 

Deli 

24-hour Fuel 

Service 

MARINA 

580 / 765-0696 

on Kaw Lake 



Fun sunner spots to visit! 

Top of Oklahoma Museum 
Historic Electric Park Pavilion * The Derailed Railroad 
6 Antique Malls - Over 250 dealers 
Outstanding dining and shopping 
Batting cages * 9-hole Golf Course * RV parks 
Beautiful Parks for family reunions or picnics 

Hotel Information: ksm 

s r\ PI 


(800)800-8000 (800)329-7466 (800)228-5150 

For information, contact the Blackwell Chamber of Commerce 
120 S, Main / (580) 3634195 f e-mail: diamber@kskc.net 
Visit our website - www.blackwellchamber.org 


DAYS INN 
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Kaw Gty. Oklahoma 


Opens at 11:00 a.m. 
Wednesday thru Sunday 
Closed Monday & Tuesday 




Cherokee 

Heritage 

Pottery 


TAHLEQUAH, OK 74465 ■ 1.918.456.6007 

www.ChcrokceHcritage.org 


Visit our website for other Cherokee Heritage Pottery Products 
All proceeds benefit the Cherokee Heritage Center 
South of Tahlequah on Hwy 62 t turn East on Willis Road 


Summer Kaw Lake Festivals 



JUNE 8, SANDY BEACH 

just east of the dam on Kaw Lake 

Professional Jet Ski Races 
Live band on the beach 
Soccer & Volleyball Tournaments 
Kids Games * Food • and more! 


>iy 

JULY 5 S 6. KAW CITY a 
PIONEER BEACH 

just east of Kaw City on Kaw Lake 

Lighted Boat Flotilla * Fireworks 
Sand Castle Building Contest 
Swimming * Food * Music * and more! 


For more information contact the RAW LAKE ASSOCIATION 
(580)762-9494 or toll free 1 (877)671 -6985 
E-mail: kawJake@kskc.net 








r 
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DON’S 

MOTEL 


804 W. Main 

( 918 ) 

967-4634 

Restowrants Neurby 


HAMMON’S 

MOTEL 


502 East Main St. 

( 918 ) 

967-4685 

Fine Dining on Remises 


Stigler, OK 

AMERICAN 

OWNED a OPERATED 


1 - 800 - 722-8180 

www.kiamichicountry.com 


, Hey! Can you come play with us? 

r Come to Poteau, the Mountain Gateway to 
l Kiamichi Country- Poteau, home of Cavanai (known 

* as the world* s highest hill), personally invites you to 
ft join us for your vacation or just a weekend getaway, 

. Stay in one of our many motel rooms and enjoy the 
| beauty of Kiamichi Country- Spend your day fishing 
i the streams or lakes in our area or bring your horse 
t and go riding on nearby equestrian trails. For 4x4 * 

I enthusiasts bring your 4x4 and ride the rugged \ 

I mountain trails, some of the best in the U.5. It you f 

* want to just relax and shop you will meet some ofy 

* our 8,000 friendly people. At night, eat hardy at ^ 

J ^quaint local restaurant or dine at any of our nationally 
/ known chain eateries- Fbteau is a friendly growin 
I community with different activities for each seaso: 

Check with us to see what’s on the calendar before 
you come so you don’t miss out on some fun. Come am 
play with us! You’ll be glad you did. See ya soon! 

lake arrangements to join us for a special 4th of 
. July celebration: “Celebrate America Country Style” 
/featuring Nashville recording artists and lots 
S activities. Call for details, 9 18-647 "9178- 

£ It will he an honor to have you as our guest. 

Jeff Shockley, Mayor of Poteau §18-64 7 "41 91 


Oklahoma's l 


Where Oklahoma's Day Begins ' 


HOWDY 



FROM THE FUDGE 
STATION AND 
SWEET SHOP 

INSIDE 

UHLES-HALLEY DRUG 
DOWNTOWN ANTLERS 
DEER CAPITAL OF 
THE WORLD 

FUDGE MADE 
FRESH DAILY 
FROM CREAM S’ 
BUTTER 

SODA FOUNTAIN 
AND GIFT SHOP 

( 580 ) 298-3377 

1 - 800 - 801-2482 

www.fudgestation.com 



Pine Meadow 
Cabins 

Fireplace, Indoor Hot Tub, 
Fully-Equipped Kitchen. 

Central H/A. 

Secluded cabins 
located near 
Beavers Bend and 
Broken Bow Lake. 

pinemeadowcabins.com 

cj 3480 @pine-net.com 

888 - 733-7829 


32nd Annual 



Saturday & Sunday 
Memorial Day Weekend 


www.ital ionfest ival.org 

( 918 ) 426-2055 



( PRIVATE CT8IN ML ) 


Beautiful cabins nestled in 
the woods. Fully equipped, 
fireplaces, decks, Jacuzzi’s 
& hot tubs * Near 18 hole 
golf course • Blue Ribbon 
Trout year round 


Country Strip Mall 
Opening in June 


On Hwy 259 / Broken 
Bow Lake * 6 miles 
North of Broken Bow, 
OK at the Cedar Creek & 
Three Rivers Fly Skip 

1.800.550.6521 

1.580.494.6521 
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& hi &ITY 


PONCA CITY 

For more information, contact us at 
1-800-475-4400 • www.poncacitytourism.com 


OKLAHOMA 

NATIVE AMERICA, 


AuThENTic Homemade Meccan Food 

We have the Best! 

DINE fi WATCH THE RUNES 
Mon. -FrL: it am to 2 pm 
and 4:30 to 8 pm 
(Open until 9:00 pm on Fridays} 

Sat.: tt am to 9 p.m. 

Lunch specials Monday through Friday 

Pmm City Municipal Airport ' (580) 7*32-550 7 





The Ponca n Theatre 

104 East Grand, Ponca City, OK 


MING ATTRACTIONS 


John Mueller “Buddy Holly” . May 10, 2002 

The Bop Cats May 31 , 2002 

Les Gilliam June 22, 2002 


Box Office (580) 765-0943 ■ 1pm to 5pm, Mon. - Fri. 

www.poncantheatre.org 


//, 


Golf with a View 


n 



LEW WENTZ 

Memorial Golf Course 

580 / 767-0433 
2929 L.A. Cann Or. 
Ponca City, OK 


x'l 

Wl 
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Downtown 
Ponea City, OK 

Gri nil the dentils mlhte 

w ii w .pc niiii t reel rg 

580 - 763-8082 


Arts & Grafts 
Live Bands * Music 
Garden Tours * Games/Contests 
Antique Car Shews * Prizes * Food 



E VENTS IN PONCA CITY! 

MAY 3 f - Dnamid Gnmd. Downtown o/td 
/0:00p.m. - OMPbm Pock W Pott Pernw at (Ac Ponrn/i TAmtm 

tJl/Atf / — Ponca C/fg Penh fcAticaL L A. Cann Botanical Gandrn, 
Pot Pod S/imdConce/fe Show/ Ahtoncgcfp Shota Lake Ponca 

Foft, trn/te, infjDttmjatim cafE t-866-763-8092 oft WWW.PONCACfTyTOURfaM.COM 




OfOAHOMA 

NAIM AMERICA 



RED CARPET COUNTRY 

For more information, contact us at 
1-800-447-2698 • www.redcarpetcountry.com 


P7' "col 

■ 'cAfiTET 
COUNTRY 



Come Experience 

Yesteryear! 


E mbrace the ambiance of 
time gone by as you step 
into this 1928 craftsman-style 
home of the carefree 20V 

EACH ROOM HAS: 

^ Queen pillow-top beds ir 
^ Private baths ir 
'm TV and VCR r 

*» Vintage linens 6 decor is* 

Fresh-ground coffee, 
hand nude muffins, 
and ihrcecourse breakfasts served. 

Olde Holiday Inn 
Bed G Breakfast 

1580) 25U835 • 1025 Teus Ave. 
Wjodvfdtd, OK 

innovator? 7@himaii.com 


Sit a SpeLL ^ CHiSH oLm tRaiL 

kiNgriSHeR 



CHISHOLM TRAIL MUSEUM • GOVERNOR SEAY MANSION 
KINGFISHER IN LIGHTS ■ 18 HOLE GOLF COURSE 
INDOOR AQUATIC CENTER • HISTORIC DOWN ! OWN 
Kingfisher Chamber of Commerce 
123 W. Mites. Kingfisher, OK 73750 
(405) 375-4445 



The hottest. 


thing going! 

Genera/ Admission $7.99 
1122 Trails West [Enid, OK 73703 
(580)242-51521(800)246-5444 

www.splashz.com 

MEMBER OF THE WORLD 
WATERPARK ASSOCIATION 





800-364- 5352 

or 

wwchamber&cfiamber. woodward.ok.us 


Boiling Springs State Park 


Museum 


Fort Supply 


Crystal Christinas 


Blue Grass to Blues 


Two Excellent Golf Courses 











GETAWAY GUIDE: FLOATING THE ILLINOIS 


BY SCOTT WIGTON 


RIVER RUN 


FLOAT YOUR BOAT 

P icture it. Canoeing down a languid river flanked by 

verdant, soaring bluffs. Overhead, a hawk dips and circles 
on invisible currents, doing its best imitation of the bird 
immortalized in a certain famous Rodgers and Hammerstein 
song from a certain familiar musical. From first paddle stroke 
to last, visitors might even be tempted to break into song in 
the face of such natural beauty and good times. 

Where, exactly? On the Illinois River. Meandering through 
the Ozark foothills of eastern Oklahoma, the enchanting, 
clear-blue Illinois is bordered by lush banks of hickory and 
oak. Three decades ago, state legislators recognized a good 
thing and declared seventy miles of the Illinois — from the 
Arkansas border to the headwaters offtake Tenkiller — a scenic 
river, protecting it for generations of aquaphiles to come. 

And come they do, mainly on summer weekends, coolers 
packed and skin ready to absorb a year’s worth of UV rays in a 
single day. Get ready to weigh anchor and drift downstream. 
Mother Nature will handle the rest. 
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OUT ALL NIGHT 

Overnighters may choose accommoda- 
tions ranging from contemporary luxury 
to bunkhouse basic. Or how about 
sleeping under a tent or in an air- 
conditioned, Mongolian-style yurt? 
Seriously. Tahlequah, mere miles away, 
has several motels, and some of the 
outfitters and resorts provide cabins or 
communal bunkrooms. Camping is 
available along the river and can be 
facilitated through an outfitter. Accommo- 
dations include Holiday Inn Express, 
Tahlequah (91 8/456-7800; $69-$79), 
Tahlequah Motor Lodge (800/480- 
8705; $54), Oak Hill Motel and 
Suites (918/458-1200; $59-$69), and 
yurts at Elephant Rock Nature Park 
(91 8/456-4215; $75). Check with your 
outfitter for more lodging options. 




"Old non river, he just keeps rolling. — Oscar Hammerstem 


The Perfect Outfitter 

FLOTATION DEVICES 




Don’t have a canoe in the garage or raft in the attic? No problem. Outfitters 
flourish along the river near Tahlequah, and they’re ready to put you in a 
canoe, raft, kayak, or inner tube. They’ll also supply paddles and life jackets 
and offer canoeing instruction and water safety tips. Day trips range from six- 
mile floats of two or three hours’ duration to sixteen- mile trips taking as long 
as seven hours. The truly adventurous can paddle the Illinois for up to four 
days. Expect to pay from $1 1 to $ 1 6 to rent a two or three -person canoe for 
shorter trips. Outfitters include Falcon Floats (800/653-5628; 
illinoisrtver.net), Peyton’s Place (800/359-0866), Sparrow 
Hawk Camp (918/456-821 7; sparrowhawkcamp.com), 

War Eagle Floats (918/456-6272). Diamond head Resort 
(800/722-241 1), and Riverside Camp (800/749-2267). 


Grub 

ON THE GO 


Paddling season heats up Memorial Day weekend and peaks during July and 
August as Oklahomans fry \o beat the heat, if you enjoy shoring the river with 
hundreds of fellow Floaters, go any weekend during the late spring and summer, 
if serenity is more your style, plan a weekday excursion to avoid the crowds. May 
and September usually promise fewer Rooters and pleasant temperatures. Be 
aware that water level is highest in June, and by August, the low rainfall may 
mean youll find yourself dragging bottom in places. Be sure to check the forecast 
a couple of days before your trip. Also, don't forget drinking water, sunglasses 
with a strap, sandals, snacks, a dry bag, and above all, sunscreen. 


A lazy day adrift on the river appreciating rhe 
scenery is enough to spark anyone’s appetite. 
From fast food to fine dining, visitors can fill 
rheir famished tummies at Tahlcquah’s many 
restaurants. Self-caterers can cook in kitchens 
provided by outfitters for bunkhouse residents. 
Campers? Well, they’re on their own, but there 
are plenty of grocer)' and convenience stores 
around town. In Tahlequah, try the Iguana 
Cafe (9 1 8/458-0044) for exceptional sand- 
wiches and coffees and Sam and Ella’s Chicken 
Palace (91 8/456-141 1 ) for brick-oven pizza. 
For steak and a glass of wine, visit Echoia House 
Restaurant (918/458-0768). Need noodles? 
Drop in at Pasti Italian Grill (918/456-0444). 



SAFETY FIRST 


RAFTING REMINDERS 

The Illinois river is patrolled by a variety of official agencies, but safety 
really starts with you. It begins with good judgment. Less accomplished 
and smaller swimmers should always wear life jackets. No one should 
submit to temptations to leap into the river from overhang- 
ing tree limbs, bluffs, or bridges. The river is shallow in 
most places (3-8 feet on average but deeper in some spots), 
and reckless escapades can lead to broken bones — or worse. 
Steer dear of hazards such as partially submerged debris. If the 
river is high and swift, it may exceed your abilities. Reduce or 
eliminate alcohol consumption and lug along plenty of water and 
sunscreen to avoid dehydration and bums. Finally, listen to your 
outfitter’s instructions. 
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GREEN COUNTRY 

For more information, contact us at 
1-800-922-2118 • www.greencounrty.com 


OKIAHOMA 

NMTVEM 


iMERICA 




THE 


ELIJAH 


FACTOR 



| U LY 5TH 
THRU 

AUGUST 24TH 

FRIDAY fi* SATURDAY 
NIGHTS 

\ DvpMK N e v\ drama 
Presented by thi Fieri mt 
Sanni'Rr 
AMnn TfllAFfR 

De^niv Oklahoma 

Pnooireuts of Tm. M\n 
Who Ran" 

F a W mu AVAl IONS 

i-918-435-8207 

wvvw, picture in 
script ure.com 



Open Friday - Sunday * 9401 Iz, Admiral \ Tulsa , OK 

( 918 ) 834-9259 


Admiral Flea Market 


TbJsas largest Indoor-Outdoor Market 
A Bargain Hunters Paradise -Over 300 Booths 

Find your treasure at Admiral Flea 
Tree-shaded outside ik air-cooled inside 


Visit 

Hflui Gref-nw < x >i > [tana 



Greenwood Cultural Center 


Home of,,, 

* Black Wall Snper Memorial 

• Ruins to Renaissance 
PefTnanenl Exhibit of the 
1921 Race Riot 

• Mable B. Little Heriiagt House 

• Oklahoma Jazz Hall ot Fame 

* Visit Our Gift Shop 


Front the torn ot the century throng ft the 
early 1928s. Tulsa's Greenwood 
District grew to become one of the 
country's most prosperous African - 
American communities. Today, the 
historic Greenwood District serves 
as an important lesson in human 
courage and perseverance, and a 
vivid reminder of Tutsa's early 
African-American citizens who creat- 
ed a thriving community that holds a 
unique place in Tulsa history. 


322 North Greenwood Avenue 
- 018,596 1020 
www grc en woo do u I Ui ra I c e nler.com 



^M/e Fkr Jrqenp( 

h rough photographs, artifacts and video, Bartlesville's 
heritage unfolds with stories of the oilmen, Indian chiefs, 
ranchers, bankers, outlaws, school teachers, smelter 
workers, shop clerks and many others who helped shape 
a tiny frontier settlement into a modern city. 



Visitors are greeted by a talking, animated likeness of Frank 
Griggs, a pioneer photographer who spent seven decades docu 
menting the growth and 
development of the 
Bartlesville area. 


The museum traces the 
roots of the community back 
to the Delaware, Cherokee 
and Osage peoples who lived 
tn the region long before the 
arrival of white settlers. 


The museum gift shop 
carries a variety of books, 
videos, apparel and other Items related to the Bartlesville area. 


FOR INFORMATION AND TO SCHEDULE A GROUP TOUR: 


(918) 338-4290 / e-mail: Ins to ryWc ityo fbarti esville. o rg 
www. bartfesvittehistofy. com 

Hours: Tue$. - Sat, Warn - 4pm. Closed Sun., Mon., and holidays 
No admission fee . Handicapped accessible 


Bart lesville Area History M useum & Gift Shop 

401 S. Johnstone Aw. / City Center Building, Stit floor / Bortltsiilic, OK 74003 



Tulsa s most luxurious guest accommodations for 
business or pleasure— S guest rooms, all with private 
balhs* cable TV' and in-room phones with data ports, 
Near Tulsa's tfowntown business district ami Performing 
Arts Center 


■ Easy access to Tulsa's finest attractions, rcstauninLs, 
Fhilbniok ami tnlcrcasc Museums and shopping in 
Utica Square, Cherry Street Lind Brookside. 

S it lulled on 3 acres of land overlooking the Arkansas 
River, adjacent to Tulsa's R iver Parks. 


(VfR) 585-3234 

1414 S, Galveston, Tulsa 

u vnvJHc Bini e y M a n sinn.com 



Give the 
Gift of Nature 


Natural soaps, 
shaving mugs , 
bath salts, & 
massage 
oils. Ask 
about our 
different 
gift sets. 


►a* 1 




Red Dirt 


9181338-2276 
FAX 9181338-229 


SOAP COMPANY 


www. reddirtsoap. com 







E VENTSGUIDE 


A GUIDE TO ACTIVITIES AND 
EVENTS STATEWIDE 


BARTLESVILLE 

Community Canter Adams Blvd, & Cherokee 
Ave. Mqy 3-May 5, Bartlesville High School 
Presents The Music Man. May 18, An 
Evening with Sam Harris, [918] 337-2787 

Price Tower Arts Center 510 S Dewey 
May 1 -June 2, Bruce Goff. May 1 0-June 30, 
Music's Power: Great European Paintings of 
Musical Themes. (9 1 8} 336-4949 
Heart of Town Open Air Market June 8, 
15, 22, 29, Downtown. [918] 336-9100 
KidsFest June 21-23, Waalaroc. (918) 336- 
0307 

CHECOTAH 

Civil War Life May 1 1 , Honey Springs 
Battlefield, [918] 473-5572 

Blues Workshop & Festival May 26, Deep 
Fork Nature Center, Fountainhead State 
Park. [918] 689-4607 
Roundup Club Rodeo June 6-8, Rodeo 
Arena. [918] 473-2070 

DUNCAN 

Annual Gospel Concert June 7, High School 
Auditorium. (800) 782-7167 
Historical Home Tour June 29, Main Street, 
|580) 252-0717 

Heritage Day June 29, Main Street. (580) 
252-8696 

EDMOND 

University of Central Oklahoma 100 N 

University May 12, Irina & Julia Elkina: 

Piano Duo, Mitchell Hall, [405) 340- 
3500. June 22, Liberty Fest Car Show, 
[405] 340-2527 

Arts Festival May 4-6, Downtown. [405] 
330-6407 

Bruce Berman Photographic Exhibit June 
1-30, Edmond Historical Society & Museum. 
[405] 340-0078 

Shakespeare in the Park Presents A 
Comedy of Errors June 1 3-30, Hafer 
Park. (405) 340-1 222 

ENID 

Government Springs Pork Fifth St, & Owen 
K. Gorriott. June 2 1-2 3, Shakespeare in the 
Park, [580) 234-2004, June 22, Medieval 
Garden Fairs, (580) 242-6131 
Tri-State Music Festival May 1-4, Gtywide, 
(580) 237-4964 

Caboose Excursion Train Trip Departure 

May 4, Statewide [580) 233-305 1 
Jan on the Maine June 1 , Downtown. (580) 
234-1052 

Garden Tours of Enid June 28-29, 

City wide, [580] 237-1228 


GROVE 

Wolf Creek Jamboree May 4-14, N 
Highway 59. (918) 786-2014 
Grand Lake Not'! Fiddle & Clogging 
Contest June 6-9, Civic Center, (9 1 8) 
786-8896 

Grovefest June 14-16, Citywide. {918) 
786-9079 

GUTHRIE 

Lazy E Arena 9600 Lazy E Drive. May 1 1 , 
Thunder in the Dirt: Truck & Tractor Pull. 

May 3 1 -June 1 , Oklahoma Cattlemen's 
Range Roundup. (405] 282 7433 
Jazz Banjo Festival May 24-26, Downtown. 
(405) 737-1764 

History Camp June 3-7, Oklahoma Territorial 
Museum. (405) 282-1889 

GUYMON 

Pioneer Day Celebration May 4, Citywide. 
(580) 338-3376 

AMBUC5 Demolition Derby May 25, 

Pioneer Rodeo Arena. (580) 338-6974 

Flatlanders Car Show June 1, Elks Building, 
(580] 338-1239 

LAWTON 

Arts for All Festival May 10-12, Shepler 
Park. (580) 248-5384 

Comanche Little Ponies Annual Celebra- 
tion May 1 1-12, Museum oF the Great 
Plains. (580) 429-8229 

Jesus Christ Superstar June 1 4-23, John 

Denney Playhouse. (580) 355-1600 

McALESTER 

Expo Center Hwy 270 May 25-26, Italian 
Festival. June 21 -22, Pittsburg County Relay 
for Life. (918) 423-8583 

Armed Forces Day Celebration & 
Parade May 3-4, Citywide. (918) 423- 
2550 

Sanders Family Bluegrass Festival June 
5-8, Hwy 270 West, [918) 423-0450 
Junior Sunbelt Baseball Classic June 7- 
12, Citywide. [918) 423-2550 

MUSKOGEE 

Five Civilized Tribes Museum Agency Hill 
an Honor Heights Dr, May 5-31, Two 
Person Show: Murv Jacobs & Sam Kidd. 

June 1-23, Falher and Daughter Show: Bill & 
Traci Rabbit. June 30, Competitive Art 
Show. (918) 683-1701 

Oklahoma Renaissance Foire May 4-5, 

1 0- 12, 18-19, Castle of Mu skogee . (918) 
687-3625 



WOOLLY RETREAT 

A Tight-Knit Weekend 


Knitters from around the country head to 
Gulhrie May 3 to 5 for the second annual 
knitting retreat weekend sponsored by 
Sealed with a Kiss, Guthrie's boutique yarn 
shop. This year's retreat features interna- 
tionally known knitwear designers and 
teachers Lily Chin, Galina Khmeleva, 
Melissa Leapman, and Judy Pascale. With 
a cti v i ti es s p read th roug h o u t d o w nto wn 
Guthrie, meals catered by a local restau- 
rant, and hotel reservations at the Harrison 
House, "Everything Is planned so that 
participants can easily walk From one 
place to another," says Keely Stuever, 
Sealed with a Kiss owner. 

Retreat-goers will have a sampler of 
classes from which to choose, including 
reversible cables, an introduction to 
Orenburg knitted lace, and how to custom 
design sweaters. The retreat begins Friday 
night with a welcome dinner and barbecue 
and continues with two half-day workshops 
on Saturday. A dinner and fashion show 
(knits, of course) round out Saturday night, 
and a half-day workshop on Sunday 
followed by lunch at Granny Had One 
concludes the weekend's events. 

"1 was trying to tell my husband how 
unbelievably lucky we were to have these 
people teaching in Oklahoma," Ann 
Harrison of Edmond says. "It's as if Sammy 
Sosa, Mark McGwire, and Barry Bonds all 
came to Guthrie for a baseball camp, and 
you were one of only twenty people in their 
classes. He got the picture/' 

— Carolyn Tharp 

Registration is limited to 1 00 people , and 
the cost ranges from $295 to $555 depend- 
ing upon accommodations , Sealed with a 
K/ss, 109 East Oklahoma in Guthrie. (405) 
282-8649; swakknit.com , 
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NORMAN 

Firehouse Arts Center 444 $ Flood. May 1 7- 
19, ArchitecTour. June 1-1 4, Hollye Morrison 
Exhlbil. (405) 329-4523 
Lake Thunderbird State Park 1 301 Alameda 
Dr. May 1 8, Big Catch Fishing Tournament, 
(405) 360-9846. June 29, Thunder Run 2002, 
(405) 790-0767 

Sam Noble Oklahoma Museum of 
Natural History 2401 Chatauqua Ave, 
May 1 -June 30, Birds in Flight. May 1-June 
30, Wood on the Wing. (405) 325-4712 
Tribes Gallery 307 E Main. May 1-30, 
featured Artist: Cheryl Davis, May 14, 
American Indian Cultural Society Presents Phil 
Busey on Protecting Tribal Sovereignty. (405) 
329-4442 

Outdoor Indian Art Market May 4-5, 
Jacobson House. (405) 366-1667 
Water Garden Tour June 29, Gtywide. 

(405) 447-4360 

OKLAHOMA CITY 

Blue Door 2805 N McKinley, May 15, 

Michael Veitch with Joel Melton. May 3 1 , 

Ellis Paul. June 15, Peter Keane Trio, June 20, 
Tanya Savory. (405) 524-0738 
Carpenter Square Theatre 400 W 

Sheridan. Moy 10-June 1, Collected Stories. 
June 21-30, The Bible: The Complete Word 
of God Abridged. (405) 232-6500 
Civic Center Musk Hall 201 N Walker 
Ave. May 3-4, Canterbury Children's Choir 
Presents Opera 1 Opera I Opera! Moy 4, 


Philharmonic Presents Gala Season Finale, 
May 10-11, Philharmonic Presents Marvin 
Hamlisch, May 14-19, Blost, (405) 297-2264 
Myriad Botanical Gardens 100 Myriad 
Gardens. June 8, Get the Buzz on Honey- 
bees Seminar. June 11-13, 25-27, Kids 
Conservatory. June 1 6, Father's Day In the 
Rain Forest. (405) 297-3995 
Nat' I Cowboy & Western Heritage 
Museum 1700 NE 63 ed Si. Moy 1-June 
30, The Best of Persimmon Hill . May 25-26, 
Chuck Wagon Gathering & Children's 
Cowboy Festival. June 7-8, Prix de Wesl. 
(405) 478-2250 

Oklahoma Children's Theatre 3000 
General Pershing Blvd. May 1-3, The Three 
Musketeers. June 19-23, Alice's Adventures 
in Wonderland. (405) 951-0000 
Oklahoma City Zoo 2101 NE 50* Si. May 4, 
June 1, Pachyderm Painting Demonstrations, 
May 1 1 , Inti Migratory Bird Day. May 1 1 , 

Ini'! Plant Conservalion Day. June 1 , Ostrich 
Egg Breakfast. June 1 , Zoolympics, June 22, 
Bowling For Rhinos. (405) 424-3344 
State Fair Park NW 10 th St. & 1-44. May 1-5, 
Speed horse Gold Cup Barrel Futurity, (405) 
573 1 050 June 4-9, Redbud Spectacular, 
(405) 348- 1035. June 24-30, Nall 
Appaloosa Horse Show, (208) 882-5578 
Central Oklahoma Herb Fest May 1 1 , 
Horn Homestead Museum. (405) 390-2233 
Cruisin' OKC May 174 9, Citywide, (405) 
943-7114 

Sunday Twilight Concerts Series June 2- 

30, Wilt Rogers Park Amphitheater, (405) 
270-4848 


OKLAHOMA PICNIC 

Springtime struts its splendor 
for busy campers 

□s the scented breeze caresses smiling faces. 

At the shady park 
a redbud tree blooms in pink glory 
'midst its green cousins, 

A waft of fried chicken aroma 

mixed with a mysterious pungent smell 

entices laughing children to the food-laden table. 

Mealtime quiets the noisy chatter 
of moms, dads, uncles, and aunts. 

Then a tiny line of black ants 
silently invite themselves to the feast. 

—Flo Mason 

Flo Mason , a freelance writer and El Reno no five, now Jives in 
Oklahoma Cify with her husband Wi/bur. 
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Red Earth Native American Cultural 
Festival June 7-9, Cox Business Services 
Convention Center. (405) 427-5228 
Sooner State Summer Games June 7-23, 
City wide. (405) 236-5000 

OKMULGEE 

Fifties Bash May 4, Downtown. (91 8) 758- 
1015 

Pecan Festival June 6-8, Downtown, (918) 
756-6 172 

Creek Festival & Rodeo June 21-23, Creek 
Complex (918) 756-8700 

PAULS VALLEY 

Valley Brickfest & Rally May 4, Down- 
town. (405) 238-2555 
Relay for Life May 3 1-June 1, Football 
Stadium. (405) 238-6491 
Heritage Days Rodeo June 27-29, Wacker 
Park, (405) 238-2776 

PAWHUSKA 

May Fit Biker Rally May 1 7-19, Biker Park. 
(918) 287-3244 

Cattlemen's Convention June 13-16, 
Fairgrounds. (918) 287-1208 

Osage Tribal Dance June 25-26, Pawhusko 
Indian Camp. [9 1 3) 885-698 1 

PERKINS 

Pistol Pete Days June 8, Main Street. 

(405) 547 1 107 

Iowa Tribe Annual Powwow June 14-16, 
Powwow Grounds, (405) 547-1091 
Western Block Party J Lrne 22, Main & 
Thomas. (405) 547 1 107 

PONCA CITY 

Iris Festival May 3-5, Downtown. (580) 
763-8092 

The Constant Wife May 16-19, Ponca 
Playhouse. (580) 765-5360 
Draggin' Grand May 31, Downtown, 

(580) 762-5360 

Herb Festival June 1 , Conn Memorial 
Gardens. (580) 767-1076 
Kawfest June 8-9, Kaw Lake, (580) 762-7265 

Water Garden Tour June 15, Gtywide. 
(580) 762-7806 

SAPULPA 

Main Street Home Tour May 18-19, 
Citywide, (918) 224-5709 
The Member of the Wedding Moy 3 1 -June 
9 , Community Theatre. (918) 227-2169 
Route 66 Blowout Festival June I , 
Downtown. (580) 224-5709 

STILLWATER 

Annual Juried Student Art Exhibition May 

1-11, Gardiner Art Gallery. (405) 744-601 6 

Tumbleweed Calf Fry May 3-4, Tum- 
bleweed Donee Hall. (405) 377-0067 
Guys and Dolls June 20-23, Town & Gown 
Theatre. (405) 372-9122 


TAHLEQUAH 

Cherokee Heritage Center Hwy 62 & Willis 
Rd . May I 1 , Turku: Nomads of the Silk Road, 
May 25, Lakota Sioux Dance Theatre. June 1- 
30, Cherokees and Their Communities 
Exhibit, June 1012, American Indian Theatre 
Arts & Media Institute. June 22, 27-29, Trail 
of Tears Drama, June 29, Cherokee Cooking 
& Herbs Class. {91 8) 456-6007 
Arts & Crafts Festival May 25, Cherokee 
Cour thouse Square. {800] 456-4860 

TULSA 

Expo Center 21" & Yale. May 4-5, Black 
Heritage Expo June 7-9, Leake Auto Auction, 
(918) 744-1113 

Philbrook Museum of Art 2727 S Rockford 
Rd. May 1 -June 1 6, Moving Mountains: Alyce 
Frank & Barbara Zaring. Moy 3-4, The 
Philbrook Wine Experience. May 1 9-June 30, 
La Vista Modernisto. (9 1 8) 749-794 1 
River West Festival Park 2 1 00 S Jackson 
Ave, May 5, U S. Cellular Great Tulsa Bike 
Ride. June 7-8, Clear Channel River Fest, June 
25, Starlight Band Concert. [91 8} 596-2001 
Tulsa Garden Center 2435 S Peoria, May 
1 112, Iris Show. June 1 0, An Herbal 
Evening to Remember with Emelie Tolley. 
June 22, Day Lily Show. June 29, Native 
Plant Show & Sale, |9 1 8] 746-5 1 25 
Tulsa Performing Arts Center 1 10 E 2" d St. 
May 3-12, Approaching Zanzibar May 7-12, 
Blast. Moy 1 8, David Locking ton & Dylana 
Jenson. June 7, Anne-Made McDermott. June 8, 
Young Pianists Competition. (918] 596-71 1 1 
Sun Awareness & Migratory Bird Day 
May 1 1 , Tulsa Zoo. {91 8) 669-6600 
Tulsa Powwow May 31 -June 2 , O'Brien 
Park. [918] 743-3628 

Sooner State Games June 1-30, Qtywide. 
[405] 236-5000 

Oklahoma! Jure 7-30, Discoveryland. 

[918] 245-6552 

Light Opera Oklahoma June 1 2-30, University 
of Tulsa. (918) 583-4267 

Juneteenth Musk Festival June 20-22, 
Greenwood District. {91 8] 596-1 001 

OUT & ABOUT 

ADA AdoFest, May 18, Main Street. [580] 
436-3032 

ALVA Nescalunga Arts & Crafts Festival, June 
1, Downtown Square, [580] 327-2835 
ANTLERS Memorial Day Golf Tournament, May 
27, Springs Golf Course. (580) 298-9900 
ARDMORE Red River Roadkill Rally, May 18, 
Heritage Hall. [580] 221-5118 
ATOKA Motorsport Races, May 24-26, 
Highway 3 East. [580] 889-7202 
BARN5DALL Bigheart Day, May 25, 

Citywide. [918) 847-2221 
BOLEY Rodeo & Bar-B-Q Festival, May 25-26, 
Rodeo Arena. [918] 667-3341 
BRAGGS Fishing Clinic, May 1 1, June 15, 
Greenleaf State Park, [918] 487-7125 
BROKEN ARROW Rooster Days Festival, May 
9-12, Central Park, [918] 251-1518 
BROKEN BOW KiamichE Owo Chito Festival 
of the Forest, June 13-15, Beavers Bend 
Resort Park. (580) 286-330 5 


CANTON Walleye Rodeo, May 16-19, 
Community Center. [580] 886-221 6 
CARNEY Fireman's Festival, May 25, Main 
Street. {405} 865-2380 
CHANDLER Oklahoma Route 66 Association 
Cruise & Car Show, June 7-9 r Route 66 & 
Chandler. (918) 712-1229 
CHEYENNE BlackKettle Rodeo, May 24-25, 
BlackKettle Rodeo Arena. (580) 497-3354 
CLAREMORE Humbug Days, June 29-30, 
Downtown. [9 18) 341-8615 
CLINTON Art Show, June 1 , Acme Brick Park. 
(580) 323-231 1 

COALGATE Trader Day, June 2, Citywide. 
[580] 927-2119 

COLCORD Old Settler's Day, June 1 , City 
Park. {918) 326-4811 

COPAN Delaware Powwow, May 24-26, Fall 
Leaf Dance Grounds. [918) 336-4925 
CUSTER CITY Centennial Celebration, May 
24-26, Main Street, (580] 593 2997 
DAVIS Antique Car Show, June 22-23, Turner 
Falls Park. (580] 369-2402 
DEWEY Antique and Collectible Show & Sale, 
June 1, Washington County Fairgrounds. 
{918] 534-0610 

DURANT Magnolia Festival, May 31 -June 1* 
Downtown. [580] 924-0848 
EL RENO 1 4 ,h Annual Burger Day Festival 
May 4, Downtown. (405) 262-8888 
FAIRVIEW Fine Arts Shaw, June 29, Major 
County Fair Building, (580) 227-4709 
FORT GIBSON Car, Truck & Motorcycle 
Show, June 7-8, Downtown. [918] 478- 
4780 

FREEDOM Watchoble Wildlife Weekend, 
May 3-5, Alabaster Caverns State Park, 
[918] 786-2014 

KINGFISHER Shuttle Bug Tatting Workshop, 
May 1 8, June 15, Chisholm Trail Museum. 
[405] 375-5176 

MADILL Natl Sand Bass Festival, June 3-8, 
Town Square. {580] 795-2431 
MANGUM Old Greer County Pioneer 

Reunion, June 22, Courthouse Lawn, (580] 
782-5154 

MEDFORD Fun Fest, June 29, Medford 
Municipal Airport. (580) 395-2823 
MEDICINE PARK Rosa Whilewolf Celebration, 
June 21-23, Whitewolf Ceremonial Grounds, 
(405] 247-2671 

MEEKER Volunteer Firefighters BBG & Garage 
Sale, Moy 1 1 , Citywide. (405) 279-3321 
MEERS Tour de Meers, May 25, Citywide. 
{580} 429-3786 

MIAMI Ottawa County Fairgrounds, 202 S Eight 
Tribes Trail. May 31 -June 1 , Miami Notion 
Powwow, June 2 1 -22, Chamber of Commerce 
Rodeo. (918) 542-1445 
NOWATA Independence Day Celebration, 

June 29, Jack Gordon Park. {91 8) 273-2301 
OKEENE Rattlesnake Hunt; May 3-5, Citywide. 
(580) 822-3005 

OOLOGAH Pioneer Day, May 1 1, Main 
Street. (918) 443 2790 
PARK HILL Lawn Social & Heritage Festival, 
June 1-2, Murrell Home. (91 8] 456-2751 
PAWNEE May 27, Memorial Day Dance, 
Pawnee Nation Reserve. (918) 762-4048 
PERRY Chamber Golf Tournament, June 1 2, 
Perry Golf & Country Club. (580) 336-4684 
PRAGUE Kolache Festival, May 4, City Pork. 
(405) 567-4866 


PRYOR FunFest, June 7-8, Whitaker Park. 

{918] 825-0157 

SEMINOLE Gusher Day Feslival, June 1. 

Downtown. [405) 382-3640 
SHAWNEE Farming Heritage Festival, June 
14-15, Shawnee Feed Center. (405) 623- 
2834 

5TILWELL Strawberry Festival, May 1 1 , 
Downtown, (918) 696-7845 
STROUD Historic Neighborhood Art Show, May 
24-25, Centennial Park. (918) 968-4132 
SULPHUR Murray County Flower Show, May 
4, 400 W Muskogee. (580] 622-3677 
TALIHINA Kiamichi Valley Frontier Days 
Rodeo, June 13-15, Roundup Club Arena. 
[918) 567-3185 

TECUMSEH Fred Weber Memorial Ride, Moy 
27, Citywide. {405) 275-4980 
TUTTLE Si Iver City Antique Tractor Show, Moy 
17-19, Schrock Park. [405] 912-2634 
VALLIANT Centennial & Homecoming 
Celebration, May 21-25, Citywide. (580) 
933-5050 

VIAN Fishing Clinic, May 1 8, Tenkiller State 
Park, (918) 489-5641 

WAGONER Fishing Clinic, June 8, Sequoyah 
State Park. [918] 772-2046 
WATONGA Victorian Tea & Style Show, June 
22, T.B. Ferguson Home. (580) 623-5069 
WEATHERFORD SATS Expo, May 3-4, 

Thomas P. Stafford Airport. (580) 772-7744 
WEWOKA Blues & jazz Festival, June 29, 
Cedar Street (405] 257-5485 
WISTER Quilt Show, May 25, Lake Wister 
State Park. [918] 655-7886 
WOODWARD BJuegross Spring jam. May 
17-18, Boiling Springs State Pork. (580) 
995-3147 

WYNNEWOOD Memorial Day Shuffleboard 
Tournament, May 23-27, 1 1 1 W Robert $. 
Kerr &1vd (405) 665-2715 
YALE Centennial Celebrotion Kickoff, May 25, 
Downtown. (918) 387-2405 
YUKON Chisholm Trail Festival, June 1-2, 
Vandament 8c SH 92. (405] 354-3567 

For more listings, visit our 
website at oklahomatoday.com. 

Dotes and times are subject to change; 
please confirm before attending any 
event. The events guide is a free service 
published on a space-available basis. 

To be considered , please mail a concise 
notice of the event (a separate page for 
each event) that includes date , time, 
place , address, admission prices , and 
both a contact telephone number and a 
phone number fbaf can be published. 
Notices must arrive at Oklahoma Today 
three calendar months prior to publica- 
tion (i.e. Sep tern b er/ October e ven ts 
must arrive by June 1). Send to: 
Entertainment Calendar, Oklahoma 
Today, P.O. Box 53384, Oklahoma 
City , OK 73152 or fax: { 405 ) 522- 
4588; we cannot, however > take listings 
over the telephone. 
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PLANNER 


TRAVEL PLANNER 

Arkansas • Oklahoma 




Treat Your Family 
to Eureka's Best 



The history, charm and attractions 
of Eureka Springs, Arkansas, America's 
Victorian Village, are so close to 
Oklahoma that you can get here 
"Sooner" than you might expect. 
Come enjoy The Great Passion Play, 
country music shows, our historic 
downtown, restaurants, shopping and 
so much more. Call 1 - 800-5 52-378 5 
for more information, or visit us at www.vacationeureka.com. 
And for Eureka's best resort accommodations, visit 
www.innoftheozarks.com for a virtual tour. 



Center of Attention 

North Little Rock’s Historic Old Mill 

1 - , 11 ,' ■ V 

Located in central ArkiW$dS t North little Rock is hmne to 
ALLTEL Arena sports concerts and other events, phis an exciting 
variety of shopping malls and restaurants. The popular River 
Market District is just across the Arkansas River from North 
Little Rock’s own North Shore River walk. 


North Little Rocks Visitors Bureau 

RO. Box 551 1 • North Little Rock, AR 72119 
1-800-643-4090 * 501-758-1424 - FAX: 501-758-5752 
www.northlittleroek.org 



NATIVE AMERICAN 
CULTURAL FESTIVAL 



Myriad Convention Center 
Oklahoma City. OK 



T J 0 N : 

4 05.427.5228 

WWW.REDfARTH.ORG 



TRAVEL PLANNER 

Oklahoma 




Darryl Starbird’s 
Custom Car Museum 

Forty world-famous exotic vehicles 
on display by Starbird and other 
renowned car designers. Automotive 
artwork, thousands of photographs 
and auto memorabilia on display 
throughout our ultra-modern museum. 


#1 Star {Custom Avenue 
Alton, OK 74331 

(off 1-44 near Shangri-La Resort t 
Gram! Lake ) 

(918) 257-4234 



esialilis/ieff 1944 


ia hickori- 

6RILLED STEAKS 
Lebanese hond'ouvres 
Lar?e lobster tails 


MJHimOK 


/or reservations calf 

9181742-9097 
9181747-7787 


OI 




historic museum comes 
alive on the square in 
downtown Okmulgee at the Creek 
Council House, a precious symbol 
of the proud heritage of the 
Muscogee (Creek) people. Discover 
a wonderful array of American 
Indian art, jewelry and books at the 
museum’s Red Stick Gallerv. 


Open Tues.~ Sat, 
10 a m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Closed Mondays 


Creek Council House Museum 

106 W. 6th Street 
Okmulgee, OK 
(918) 756-2324 



OKMULGEE — 
Old-Fashioned Charm 

Take a trip this year to Okmulgee, and 
discover old-fashioned charm in a mrri-of- 
the-century setting. Tike a stroll around 
our classic town square filled with a variety 
of gift shops and antique stores. Learn 
about our fascinating history at the Creek 
Council House Museum, a National 
Historic Landmark. And enjoy a homestyle 
meal at one of our quaint eateries. 

Just minutes from our historic down- 
town is the tranquil and scenic setting of 
the Okmulgee and Dripping Springs State 
Parks. The Parks offer boating, fishing, 
handicapped-accessible nature trails, camp- 
ing, rv sites and more. Enjoy a weekend of 
the beautiful nature-filled outdoors nestled 
in northeastern Oklahoma. 

Make plans to visit Okmulgee, where 
you *11 discover Norman Rockwell charm 
12 months out of the year! 

For more informal bn: 

Okmulgee Tourism Development Program 
208 W. 6th Street 
Okmulgee* OK 74447 

(918) 758-1015 


w w w,tourok m u Igee .com 


Discover 

OKmulgee 




THEE N D 


"Writing instruments have inscribed every step in human development and created 
the relations between individuals and nations — Andreas Lambrou 


Power of the Pen 


W/ HEN WAS THE LAST TIME YOU PENNED a thank you note or signed a 

W teeter with the scripted flourish that can only come from signing your name with a 
gentle ribbon of ink? Chris Thompson of Oklahoma City wouldn’t think ofsigpinga check with 
anything but one of his exquisite handmade pens or a vintage pen. “Pens are many things to me — 
artistic, functional, and practical,” Thompson says, "They represent, through their stroke, die will 
of the human decision placed on record for all time. ' A United Methodist minister and father 
of five, Thompson is among the growing international fraternity of vintage pen collectors. 
Many, like Thompson, have begun sideline careers making pens that duplicate everything 
from antique Watermans and Montblancs to Parkers and Carters. Thompson also has cre- 
ated a website (rhompsonpens.com) and his own line of Limited Edition “Simplicity” 
Thompson Pens. As a minister, he has been asked, “Is the pen mightier than the Word?” 
Thompson responds, "Both can bring joy into peoples lives.” 

— MJ. Van Deventer 


The new- 
est in the 
Thompson 
Pen line is 
the "Simplic-^ 
ity" Lim- 
ited Edition 
Thompson 
Pen, made of 
hard rubber 
and selling for 
$450. The pen 
reflects Thomp- 
son's many years 
of pen making and 
includes all the details 
that he prizes as both 
a collector and writer. 



This mahog- 
any ballpoint 
was given to 
Thompson by 
a Friend in the 
1 970s and is 
still one of his 
favorites. "It's 
worth less than 
$50 to some but 
much more to me/ J 
Thompson says. 


Thompson recently re- 
paired this Waterman 
For a client in Califor- 
nia, The sterling silver 
filigree origi- 
nally overlaid 
a broken hard 
rubber pen. 

He repaired 
it with red 
hard rubber, 
A increasing 
the value of 
l ft the pen sig- 
nificantly. 


Collectors 
refer to this un- 
marked safety 
pen as the No 
Namer. Created 
between 1901 
and 1910, it's 
one of the earliest 
fountain pens to 
use a screw-on cap 
to prevent leaks. 



Thompson makes a 
popular replica of the 
Parker Big Red, one 
of the most famous in 
the Parker line in 
■ the 1920s, The 
pen includes a 
fourteen-karat 
gold pocket clip 
and a choice 
of vintage 
or modern 
Parker nib. 
$575. 






Of his vintage m 
Evershorp 
Skyline four- 
teen-karat-gold 
pen, Thompson 
says, "Ever- 
sharp products 
were so popular 
in the early 
twentieth century 
that people said, 
'Hand me your 
Eversharp."* 


Thompson's Tita- 
nium Pen is one of 
six in this all-metal 
line, each selling 
for $425 and up, 
k The line also in- 
cludes bronze, 
aluminum, 
and stainless 
steel pens. 



This version 
of the Conklin 
Nozac features 
a ''word gauge'' 
on its transpar- 
ent ink chamber. 
Thompson says 
this feature was an 
attempt by the com- 
pany to increase the 
pen's marketability. 

In the 1 930s, Conklin^ 
proclaimed, "A pen 
without a word gauge 
is like a car without a 
gas gauge." 

The Thompson Pens 
Collection includes 
replicas of the Parker 
Senior Duofold Flattop 
Demonstrators made 
in the 1 920s 
and 1 930s and 
selling today 
for $375, This 
’ mandarin 
yellow Senior 
Duofold rep- 
lica is one 
of six colors 
originally 
manufac- 
tured. 
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Are we there yet? 


REMEMBER ASKING THAT QUESTION over and over from the back seat of your parents 1 car? Every trip 
seemed like it took forever. Many people still ask that question today regarding highway construction... are 
we there yet? Almost everywhere you go, it seems like the road you are traveling on is under construction. 



ROADS ARE GENERALLY BUILT by using tax dollars from various levels of government— city, county, 
state and federal. Our goal at the Oklahoma Transportation Authority is to build the safest roads possible 
meant for traveling at today's highway speeds. New routes are determined by legislators based on 
requests from Oklahoma citizens and funded solely by the road tolls collected by users of the turnpike 
system. Forty percent of all tolls collected in Oklahoma are from out-of-state travelers. 



Oklahoma 

Transportation 

Authority 

f /i e road experts 










